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THE LITERARY PROFESSION. 


Tux Literary Profession isa wide term. Some one has 
remarked that there is a ludicrously great disparity 
between the undermost and topmost of what are called 
the learned professions—as, between the poor village 
apothecary and Sir Henry Halford, between the rural 
pettifogging attorney and the Lord Chancellor, and 
the humble hedge-parson and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury or the Pope. It will be acknowledged that 
there is quite as great a space and as ludicrous a con- 
trast between the village rhymer and Wordsworth, or 
between the scribbler of stringent letters on small 
police matters in a country newspaper and the editor 
of one of the principal reviews. The subject placed at 
the head of this paper must certainly be considered 
as a very large and very various one, and therefore 
not easily to be treated to any purpose in a short space. 
We, nevertheless, are hopeful of making a few general 
remarks, which will tell on the cases of many indi- 
viduals, and help, perhaps, to correct some loose and 
ill-founded notions of the public mind respecting the 
profession of the pen. 

One great distinction amongst authors now, as 
amongst authors a hundred or two hundred years 
ago, is into men of fortune who write from other 
motives than the desire of making a subsistence, and 
men of no fortune with whom that is necessarily one 
of the leading motives of exertion. The first class are 
to be regarded as amateurs: they are to be praised 
for their absolute merits, and allowed credit for select- 
ing so elegant a mode of amusing their leisure hours, 
but they do not in any way affect the condition of the 
rest. Setting them aside, and considering those only 
who have looked to letters as a means of gaining a 
subsistence and advancing themselves in the world, 
we are struck at the outset by this, that many of them 
have really attained these objects in an eminent degree. 
The prevalent notion, amongst many literary men and 
the public alike, is that of Master Shallow as to his 
class—“ Beggars all, Sir John ;” but this is surely a 
great mistake. We are not aware of a single one of the 
conspicuous literary men of England of our time, who 
has not had reason to thank his pen for what it has 
done for him. Indeed, the literary has been scarcely 
behind the legal profession during the last age, in 
respect of the cases of advancement from one grade 
of society to another which have been achieved by it. 
Its young adventurers have not secured any peerages, 
and not very many baronetages or knighthoods ; but 
its disadvantage in this part of the contrast is fro 
a mere formal cause affecting the legal profession. 
Great lawyers necessarily come into great political 
situations, in which these honours are matters of 
course. Great authors are perhaps as well with their 
honoured names uneclipsed by titles, and the uni- 
versal esteem in which they are held when their 
morals are not unworthy of their fame. We have 
only to run over some of the principal names, and to 
reflect on the histories connected with them, in order 
to be assured that the case is as here represented. Sir 
Walter Scott entered life as the son of a Scottish 
solicitor, and promised to be nothing better than a 
sixth-part employed barrister, till his pen brought 
him place, fortune, and title: had he not unfortu- 
nately involved himself in business affaire—for which 
his original motive was a dread of the precariousness 
of literary gains—had he trusted, in short, to literary 
gains alone, he must have died a man worth a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and made good his wish to 
found a landed and titled family. Mr Campbell, as 
is generally known, was an unfriended youth studying 
at a Scottish university, with perhaps only the life of 


a poor teacher or preacher before him, when his first 
poem obtained for him friends and fame. He has not 
perhaps realised wealth, but he has always lived in 
the style of a gentleman, and moved in the highest 
circles of society. Mesars Wordsworth and Southey 
are not remarkable for the gains they have made by 
literature ; but they have been at least able to live as 
gentlemen, in the indulgence of all their peculiar 
tastes, especially the love of nature and the love of 
study, which are just the tastes of all others now- 
a-days least within the power of men who are not 
entirely independent. if we are not mistaken, Mr 
Moore has been raised in fortune by the aid of his 
muse. It was said, a few years ago, that he enjoyed 
L.500 per annum on account of one portion of his 
writings alone ; and he has since been endowed with a 
pension of L.300, the express fruit of his literary merit. 
The English Tibullus may not be rich ; but, amongst 
the various fates of the sons of Dublin citizens, there 
are worse than that of enjoying a moderate compe- 
tency, with the society of the most refined part of the 
first nation upon earth. Mr Washington Irving was 
originally a merchant, and did not succeed in busi- 
ness ; he devoted himself to letters, and it was only 
the other day that he attained, unquestionably in con- 
sequence of literary distinction, the office of his coun- 
try’s ambassador to Spain. Mr Jeffrey has, we be- 
lieve, no reason to regret his critical writings. His 
birth and original prospects were not superior to those 
of Scott. He is now a man of large fortune, and a 
judge, fully as much through his literary celebrity as 
any thing else. The editor of the opposite critical 
organ is the son of a Scotch clergyman, a respectable 
degree in society, but not one which endows its chil- 
dren with much fortune : to him literature has given 
large income as well as personal importance. It is no 


discredit to him to say that he would have remained 


comparatively poor, as well as obscure, in his original 
profession. His early associate, Mr Wilson, has been 
not less indebted to his literary talents for station and 
income: let the horde of “the unemployed” who 
daily pace the Parliament House in Edinburgh, bear 
witness. Within the last few years we have had an 
extraordinary example of a rise in affluence and con- 
sideration in consequence of literature, in the person 
of Mr Diekens. Society sees few revolutions in per- 
sonal fortune greater or more rapid than that which 
this most meritorious person has passed through since 
1836, when he published his first sketches in the 
Morning Chronicle. He walks the world more in the 
manner of a Roman conqueror than any man since 
the days of Rome. Look, again, to Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer—novels written probably in a few weeks, paid 
at the rate of fifteen hundred pounds each—political 
arising from literary distinction—a baronetcy! Are 
these things significant of a miserable profession! In 
short, it appears that literature, far from being neces- 
sarily associated with vexation and penury, is entitled 
to take no low place amongst the means by which 
talent raises itself in the world. Nor has it ever been 
otherwise since there was a printed literature in Eng- 
land. If we look back over the list of those who were 
more particularly dependent on their literary abilities, 
we shall find that there have been at all times men 
rising to opulence, or at least comfort, and to personal 
distinction, by these means. The position of Johnson, 
after his early struggles were over, was not an unen- 
viable one. Hume, from almost nothing, raised him- 
self by his writings to considerable wealth, and to 
high offices which brought him more ; 80 that he died 
in the enjoyment of a thousand a-year, and left fifteen 
thousand pounds. Pope got wealth by his muse, and 
ecclesiastical 


Swift attained to considerable prefer. 


ment, though not to what he aimed at—a bisheprie. 
Addison rose to be Seeretary of State ; and Prior, from 
a pot-house boy, became, like Irving, an ambassador. 
Dryden, with such feeundity of brain as he possessed, 
must have been well enough off, but for the silly wo- 
man who called him husband. We do not know 
much of rare Ben, but may surmise that sottish habits 
alone prevented him from being a rich fellow enough. 
In Shakspeare, elevated from a woolstapler’s son to 
absolute fortune and the style of a country gentleman, 
we have a striking case of advancement by means of 
literature, for certainly it was mainly through that 
cause that he attained wealth, seeing that his quali- 
fications as a player were so poor. We stop with 
Spenser, who may be thought an unfavourable in- 
stance, as he died in distress ; but we are not satisfied 
that this distress was connected in any way with his 
poetry. Elizabeth employed, patronised, and endowed 
him, and that grant of land in the south of Ireland 
must have been no small matter. It was only a 
transient disturbance of the peace of the country 
which damaged the poor poet’s spirits, and brought 
him to his grave. Probably, if he had survived the 
confusion for a little, all might have been well with 
him. 
When we consider these things, it is difficult to 
account for the tendency which is every where shown 
to whine about the poor rewards of literature, and the 
doom of indigence and starvation which hangs over 
the heads of all who give themselves to pen and ink. 
Can it be owing to the actual known instances of 
poverty-struck scribblers and starved poets? No 
doubt, some men of letters have come to a miserable 
end. The mind lights in 3 moment on Chatterton, 
Savage, and Otway. But are these casualties net to 
be found in all ranks of men and all professions? Are 
there not many starved apothecaries! Are there not 
many miserably poor solicitors! Has not the chureh 
also its army of martyrs—curates steeped in poverty, 
and poor probationers who live upon protracted hope 
all their days! We do not hear of these men, but we 
always hear of unfortunate authors ; and hence per- 
haps the notion that misery is the almost exclusive 
associate of genius. It is also to be observed that 
many of the mishaps and sad ends of literary men are 
to be traced to their own imprudence—that thing of 
power, which nothing can overcome or gainsay. When 
any of the ordinary children of men happen to be 
destitute of a sense of the value of money, and conse- 
quently spend in one day what they gain in six, they 
usually go to wreck. It were unreasonable toe expect 
that men of genius are to be exempted from the 
same rule. Goldsmith lived in difficulties, and died 
three thousand pounds in debt ; but Geldsmith was 
& prosperous and well paid author. He might have 
been comfortable, if he only could have used his gains 
with common diseretion. ‘There are many literary 
men in the present day whose case is precisely the 
same. They realise for years a large income; they 
live beyond it ; they get into debt and difficulty ; and 
then, perhaps, they join in the ery about the imade- 
quate rewards of the press and the woes of literary 
men. Every person of common feeling would deplore 
the poverty and difficulties of such men, and be dis- 
posed to judge lightly of the cause for the sake of the 
talent and the suffering ; but every one must at the 
same time be sensible that the evil could have only 
been avoided by one thing, the exertion of a rational 
degree of prudence, and that it is unreasonable for 
literary men to expect a reversal of the laws of na- 
ture in their case. We remember a ruined spend- 
thrift who used to talk loudly of the sad state of the 
money market, and how the country was going all to 
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perdition : the class of self-impoverished literary men. 
can be at no loss to make the application. 
Perhaps it is partly owing to the poverty cry, and 
the notable imprudence of many literary men, that a 
certain stigma is attached by the public to the profes- 
sion in the mass ; that isto say, to all exeept the few 
who attain to an overbearing degree of fame and 
wealth. Something also may be attributed to the 
novel and as yet unclassified predicament of the pro- 
fession. From whatever cause, there is certainly a 
disposition in our commercial community to look 
down a little upon men who are understood to depend 
for subsistence upon some of the more strictly useful 
branches of literature. This is a sad case for the 
literary profession, for nineteen-twentieths of it is 
eomposed of the useful class of writers. These, we 
think, may be divided into the writers of controversial 
politics in newspapers, the conductors of and contri- 
butors to literary and critical periodical works, and 
those who employ themselves in modifying human 
knowledge in new book shapes, or, briefly, compilers. 
Now, it would, we think, be difficult to show any 
thing absolutely mean or wrong in any of these modes 
of employing an able and educated mind. The la- 
bours to which such men address themselves are 
labours which the public requires as much as it re- 
the services of any other profession whatever. 
How should it be respectable to write letters on law- 
business at a fee of six-and-eightpence for each, and 
not respectable to pen one’s opinions on a political 


transaction, or to criticise a book, or write a paper of 


amusement, or gather some kind of knowledge from 
a number of places in which it is widely scattered into 
a volume where it will be comparatively accessible ! 
The public service is concerned alike in these various 
ways of making a livelihood. Literary men of the 
class described seem to us comparable to teachers and 
artists. The power of writing agreeably in the belles 
lettres may be ranked amongst the fine arts: and to 
the fine arts no disreputable idea is attached. Writing 
in the critical, controversial, and generally instructive 
walks, is much like the business of a preacher or a bar- 
rister—to which professions the public imputes no- 
thing but honour. Why, then, should a useful writer 
in these departments be in any way sneered at or held 
lightly? Clearly, we think, he ought not to be so on 
account of his profession, as long as labour in general 
is not held to infer disgrace. The public sentiment 
on this subject calls for correction, and correction it 
will no doubt get in good time, as ordinary society be- 
comes more accustomed to see men living by litera- 
ture. But certainly it would contribute much to this 
end, if literary men themselves adopted more correct 
views as to their position and destiny, and sought to 
dignify their profession by their individual conduct. 
The profession of letters is one to which no man is 
regularly bred ; and this is unavoidable, for it requires 
a range of qualities which no one can be calculated upon 
beforehand as possessing. It is recruited, for the most 
part, by individuals who, after attempting some other 
profession with little success, and finding a natural vo- 
¢ation to this, are induced to change from the one to 
the other, This is quite a proper course ; by all means 
let.a youth try some of the regularly established pro- 
fessions, and make his best endeavour in it ; and let 
the shift of object only take place on mature consi- 
deration of its being the most advisable step, But 
supposing that the literary career is at length deter- 


mined on, the aspirant will, we believe, save himself 


much future uneasiness, and be best likely to attain his 
end, if he considers himself, as other aspirants are 
obliged to do, simply as a man who must labour that he 
may eat. He should see fully that he has a life of exer- 
tion before him, and address himself to it with all the 
and energy of a man of the world. He will 
eager to employ his faculties in some of the higher 
walks of the art—he will have an epic or a tragedy in 
his head, and long to get it produced ; but it is for 
the wealthy amateurs to rush to these efforts—he must 
meanwhile eat, and to eat he must work at 
which is pretty sure to bring money. We do not, 
indeed, see how it can ever be in the power of a lite- 
rary adventurer to follow out his own fancies, while 
the world continues to be constituted on the principle 
that meat and drink are only to be got for coin, He 
must, then, it is clear, be industrious. There are other 
things which he must consider well ; in particular, he 
must have a just. sense of what he is, He is a useful 
labourer or artist. Now, there are various degrees of 
skill to be exerted in all kinds of labour, and a useful 


labourer is likely to be estimated, moreover, soeording 


to the regularity and conscientiousness shown in his 
general conduct. He has probably at first to look to 
some one for employment. How surely, in such cir- 
cumstances, are his interests to be advanced, if he 
takes care to improve the value of his grand instru- 
ment or tool, his mind—to inform it by all serviceable 
knowledge, and keep it clear and bright, instead of 
dimming and dissipating its powers by folly and frivo- 
lity ; if, also, he endeavours on all occasions to take a 
steady view of the duty expected from him, and per- 
form it with punctuality, and to the wishes of his 
employer. It is the ruin of many literary men that 
they are wayward and irregular ; that they will not 
execute tasks in the way expected or desired, but in 


some capricious way of their own ; and that, entering 


the profession with only perhaps a common classical 
education, they never seek to acquaint themselves 


with any of the branches of knowledge now most pro- 
minent, so as to be able to write about any of the 
great questions of the day. Ignorant, unsteady, in- 
efficient for contemplated ends—with the one quality 
alone of cleverness—how is it to be expected that they 
are to succeed? A literary man should regard a cer- 
tain range of the physical sciences, political economy 
and philosophy, and an acquaintance with history and 
the literature of at least his own country, as part of 
a stock necessary for his trade, which he should em- 
ploy every spare hour in acquiring. He should reflect 
that with his employer the produce of the pen is a 


matter of business, which must be managed on busi- | | 


ness principles—dispatch, regularity, sufficiency in 
point of quality—and it should be his endeavour to 
act accordingly. A literary artist thus accomplished 
and qualified, need not fear fortune. He could not 
fail, in a country like this, to ascend rapidly. We can 
say, with all the confidence of personal experience, 
that so far from employment being wanting for such 
men, there is only a want of the men for the employ- 
ment. In reality, the literary employés of this country 
are a large body of men. It is a body in which there 
is as good a chance of promotion, in accordance with 
qualification, as there is in any other profession. Those 
who are at once able, steady, and skilful, unavoidably 
go upwards, while those who are the reverse, or who 
with ability want some of the other requisite qualities, 
remain below. There is, however, a general impres- 
sion amongst those who have to employ literary men, 
that as a body they are deficient in an inclination to 
address themselves steadily to the duties prescribed 
to them. And this is just one of the points in which 
some reform amongst the gentlemen of the press is 
called for. It is a failing which we of course are 
anxious to think of with tenderness ; but we are at 
the same time sensible that it exists, and that ite 
existence is the cause of much of the misery which 
befalls literary men. 

Even while the literary adventurer remains as an 
employé, he may, by a careful husbanding of his gains, 
do much to secure his independence. He is in this 
respect fully as well off as any other class of men with 
similar incomes ; and, like most other persons, he 
will be apt to find that to be always nakedly poor is 
the surest. means of continuing poor. On the con- 
trary, with something in his pocket, he will be able 
to make moves and changes that may be expected 
to redound to his advantage. In fact, on this will 
partly depend his advancing to some of those higher 
positions of his profession in which ease and affluence 
are secured, and the ability at length attained to fol- 
low out some of the favourite projects of his inner 
mind, so as to crown his name with real fame. It is 
not desirable that he should give himself to - 
making, or become a cigar But it ie cortainly 
most desirable that he should seek to be indepen- 
dent by all honourable means, as a point essential 
not only to his respectability as a citizen, but to the 
proper, untrammelled, unembarrassed exercise of 
those mental gifts which have given direction to his 
course in life, and are his own and his children’s bread. 
We think the warning the more necessary, as it 
happens to be just one of the most besetting inclina- 
tions of all literary men who prosper a little, to launch 
into extravagances which in the long run enslave and 
degrade them. A dignified simplicity of life, with a 
reasonable regard for the future, would be, in con- 


-the condition: and duties of literary men, we believe 


we are doing more for their genuine interests than if 


vogue uring ight 
Bill. So far has fe Seen thet particulier! 


‘weiter thet few thea 


we only indulged in sentimental wailings over the hard | grad 
in 


of li celebrity have left descendants ; a bad re- 
commendation, we should think, of a statute which 


burning down of the house of the public to roast the 
eggs of a few authors peculiarly situated ; for, the 
booksellers being the chief owners of copyrights, the 
only change in general will be that these, instead of 
being thrown open to all for the public benefit, will 
be kept up as monopolies by the gentlemen of Pater- 
noster-row. But if we are to see a time when literary 
men will act a more prudent part, and endeavour to 
retain their copyrights in their own hands, the mea- 
sure will be productive of to that class. That 
such may be the case is our most earnest wish ; and so 
we shake hands with our literary brethren, i 
them a kind farewell. 


DOUBTFUL AND FABULOUS ANIMALS. 
THE KRAKEN. 


Amone the various animals whose existence is as 
doubtful or positively fabulous, the first place may be 
assigned to the creature usually the kraken, 
a fish of enormous size, but differing from the sea-ser- 
pent, another huge denizen of the ocean, of which we 
formerly presented some account (No. 382). The 
kraken, if the evidence now to be adduced on the sub- 
ject entitles us to speak of it as a thing of reality, 
would appear to be a kind of cuttle-fish, — 
ong arms, or tentacula, with which it seeks for 
o> prey. It seems to be the animal alluded to 
y Milton, as that 
«which God of all his works 

Created hugest that swim the ocean stream. 

Him haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff, 

Deeming an island oft, as seamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side under the lee.” 

According to Norwegian writers, the kraken ap- 
pears occasionally on the surface of the water in calm 
weather, stretched out far and wide like a ee | 
island, and exhibiting many enormous arms at 
parts of its circumference. The numerous accounts 
given of it differ as regards its actual size ; but most 
writers describe it as about a quarter of a mile in 
diameter, and as covered on the k with sea-weeds. 
After remaining some time in the sun, it is said to 
sink slowly, causing a great eddy in the waters. 

The accounts of these authors are in such a style as 
to betray great exaggeration, and any thing but an 
anxious Investigation of evidence. But we must try 
to sift the real from the unreal. Bishop Pontopiddan 
states that the fishermen of Norway, when out at sea 
on summer days, “often find but 20 or 30 fathoms of 
water, where they knew they ought to have had 80 or 
100 fathoms. At these } eiges they generally find the 
wen quantities of fish, especially cod and ling. 

eir lines, they say, are no sooner out than they ma 
draw them up with the hooks all full of fish. By thie 
they judge that the kraken is at the bottom.” The 
bishop then goes on to say, that experience has taught 
the fishermen to fly the instant that the water grows 
shallower. From a safe distance they then behold “the 
enormous monster come up to the surface of the water ; 
he there shows himself sufficiently, though his whole 
body does not appear. 1ts back or upper part, which 
seems to be, in appearance, about an lish mile in 
circumference (some say more, but I choose the least 
for greater certainty), looks at first like a small num- 
ber of islands, surrounded with something that floats 
and fluctuates like sea-weeds. At last, several bright 
points or horns eppeat, which grow thicker and 
thicker the higher they rise above the surface of the 
water ; and sometimes they stand up as high and as 
large as the masts of middle-sized vessels. It seems 
that these are the creature’s arms ; and it is said, if 
they were to lay hold of the largest man-of-war, they 
would pull it down to the bottom.” By and by, the 
monster sinks with a great eddy ; and the bishop adds, 
that it possesses or emits a peculiar scent which at- 
tracts fish to feed its unwieldy vastitude. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the creature 
here described consists in its enormous arms, distin- 
guishing it at once from the whale or any of that 
a A similar creature is described by Pliny as 

ving been found in the gut of Gibraltar. He states 
it ve been vast arms, 80 
8 out as to impede navigation of the straits. 
R more modern writer, Paulinus, 


confirms, in every 
respect, the account of Bishop P: toppidan, on the 


ty of Ambrosius Rhodius, pro 
University Christiana in Norway, and a man of “gu- 
trustworthiness.” ‘That gentleman re- 


great that a troop of horse might easily exercise on 
its back.” It lay long with its back os to the 
sun, like a rock covered with weeds, then sunk 
ually out of sight. From its long arms, it was 
called a Herculean crab ; and the fishermen said that 
if boats approached closely to it, they were seized and 
su 
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. only promises something for the posterity of authors. : 
Since that bill is passed, we would only remark u S 
| 
come to their own families, instead of the great pub- 
i lishing houses. Supposing present practices to be 
mM continued, it will only be describable hereafter as a 
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as thing which the most thoughtless might pause upon y, an immense monster made its appearance on the : : 
and contemplate with pleasure. surface of the ocean. “Its circumference was 80 ‘ 
| By presenting these plain éommon-sense views of 
writer, 
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bishop, 


species of evidence. 


took of which an authenticated account was 
drawn u the Rev. Mr Friis, minister of Bodoen in 
Nordland, and vicar of the college for promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge. Into a strait between rocks, in the 
parish of Alstahoug, an animal of great size was found 
to have entered, and there to have entangled itself. 
It had arms of great length and very me and these 
were wound among some trees hard by, while the 
body, also, was so fixed by projections of the rocks, 
that the creature could not work itself out, but 


ished and putrified on the — Such was the 
gth of time which it took to decay that the whole 
channel was rendered impassable by the fotor. Large 
though it was, this animal was held to have been 


ng, as, when advanced in years, they ap sel- 
to move, and perhaps cannot 
Such being the accounts which we have of the 
kraken, the question arises—* What foundation may 
be for ~~ any To speak 
approaching thi magnitu 0 
, we think it cannot be doubted that there is 
some such animal, though its proportions have been 
monstrously exaggerated. The cuttle-fish, long called 
@ polypus, agrees with the kraken with respect to its 
arms or tentacula, and is authentically known to reach 
@ great size. Pennant, in speaking of this animal, 
meutions that specimens of it have been seen in the 
Indian seas measuring two fathoms in breadth across 
the central part, with eight powerful arms, each nine 
fathoms in length. Shaw o “The existence 
of some enormously large species of the cuttle-fish 
tribe in the Indian and northern seas can scarcely be 
doubted ; and tho 


modern navi; 
monster in 


various instances of the same kind. 
To Denis Montfort Captain Dens related, that 
Good Hope, in about the 15th degree of south 
latitude, his van» was becalmed for several days, and 
or this several sus co 
were let down from the sides of the deck, and several 
of the men took their station there to perform the 
work. They were so engaged when one of those 
monsters, called by the Danes ankertrolds, rose sud- 
denly from the deep sea, and, casting one of its arms 
around two of the men, drew them in an instant with 
their scaffolding into the sea. Next moment a second 
arm was thrown around another of the men, but he had 
sprung up to the strong ropes, and the monster, enclos- 
ing these, could only crush him, while he emitted the 
most piteous cries. Meanwhile, the crew had rushed 
to his aid. Some began with knives and axes to cut 
asunder that terrible arm which encircled him, while 
others launched ns into the body of the animal. 
The man was freed, and it then became the good 
tain’s strenuous endeavour to recover the two 
ly, as, with its prey, it sought to descend again 
into the deeps of the sea. ‘Ihe harpoon-lines were 
allowed to run out in part by the captain’s orders, 
and then he ordered them to be drawn back. This 
brought the monster a short way up ; but it soon re- 
, and too successfully. Four of the har - 
lines broke, and a fifth harpoon came out of the iy, 
leaving the unfortunate victims with their captor. In 
addition to this sad loss, the man who had escaped 
died through the night, rather from a delirium of 
terror than from his injuries, though these were se- 
vere. The head of the monster had not been seen, 
and but a part of its body ; but that part of the arm 
which had been cut off measured twenty-five feet in 
length, and was as thick at the base as a mizen-mast. 
The length of the whole limb must have been much 
greater—probably, as Captain Dens thought, from 
thirty-five to forty feet. 

: A case similar to this is illustrated by a picture in 
the chapel of St Thomas at St Malo, p there by 
a ship’s crew in remembrance of their preservation 
off the coast of Angola. An enormous cuttle-fish had 

their whole vessel in its arms, and was on the 

int of dragging it to the bottom, when, by the most 
erate exertions, the sailors timeously succeeded 
in hewing off the members which were hauling them 


to destruction. In their extremity they had vowed 
memorial of 


vows to St Thomas, and the picture is a 


This colossal cuttle-fish as yet remains undescribed 
by zoologists, for it has never been accurately ob- 
_ served. Admitting that it exists, we can easily con- 
ceive how the imaginations of the few mariners and 


others who have seen it might expand its actually 
bounds of probability. 


THE LIFE AND POETRY OF CATULLUs. 
Carus VaLerivs CaTULLUS was born either in the 


town or territory of Verona, 87 B.c. He was sprung 
direct | °f rich and honourable parents. This appears from 


the circumstance that Julius Cesar, when in the north 
of Italy, usually resided at his father’s villa. When 
the poet afterwards attacked him in some satirical 
verses, he had the good sense or the magnanimity only 
to revenge himself by asking him to supper. Perhaps 
his old regard for the father might plead for leniency 
in‘his treatment of the son. 

While yet a youth, Catullus was invited by Manlius 
Torquatus to Rome. The dissolute life which he 
there led made serious inroads on his hereditary pos- 
sessions. We next find him accompanying to his 
province of Bithynia the Pretor Memmius, a distin- 
guished patron of literary men. ‘This was a common 
expedient, among the Roman youth, for repairing a di- 
lapidated fortune ; but in the case of Catullus it seems 
to have failed. He returned to his country no richer 
than he left it ; and brought back with him a consti- 
tution enfeebled by debauchery, and a heart at once 
galled by disappointment and saddened by the loss of 
a favourite brother. His protestations of indigence 
must, however, be understood as only relative to the 
luxurious ideas of the circle in which he moved. Be- 
sides meeting the expenses of a town life, his income 
was always adequate to the maintenance of two splen- 
did country mansions. His station in society, com- 
bined with his genius, naturally introduced him to 
the acquaintance of the most eminent men of the day, 
at the head of whom may be placed the illustrious 
Cicero. From a passage in one of that philosopher’s 
epistles, some have concluded that the account which 
refers the death of Catullus to 57 B.c. must be erro- 
neous ; and that he survived at least sixteen years 
longer. According to the one authority, he died at 
the early age of thirty ; according to the other, he 
reached that of forty-six. 

Catullus has left a single book of poems, which opens 
with a dedication of the collection to the well-known 
historian Cornelius Nepos. It is difficult to classify 
the various pieces of which the little volume consists. 
Some are lyrical, some elegiac, some epigrammatic ; 
three are epithalamia ; and some cannot well be re- 
ferred to any recognised class whatever. They are 
mostly imitations, in some cases versions, from the 
Greek, in which language Catullus was a proficient. 
The celebrated translation of the Sapphic ode is per- 
haps the most perfect specimen in existence of trans- 
fusion of the spirit of one language into another. 
Catullus was the first who introduced the lyric mea- 
sures of Greece into Latin versification. This he has 
effected with incomparable skill. No ruder hand could 
have transplanted a flower so fragile, without soiling 
its purple or perilling its fragrance. It is matter of 
deep regret, however, that so far as the great majority 
of these compositions are concerned, we must restrict 
the term delicate to the style (and it never could be 


was to forfeit the life of the competitor; her hand 
was to be the reward of success. Several ventured, 
were defeated, and suffered the penalty. One youth, 
named Hippomenes, at last won the fair prize by 
stratagem. Dropping, one after another, three golden 
apples, procured by Venus from the garden of the 
Hesperides, the virgin, fascinated by their beauty, 
stooped repeatedly to lift them, and thus allowed her 
lover to get ahead of her. 


The composition which pairs with the preceding 
has been often imitated by the earlier French posts, 
as also by one or two of the classic writers. It is * 
model of delicacy and tenderness. . 


ELEGY ON THE SPARROW. 


Each Love, each Venus, mourn with me; 
Mourn every son of gallantry ! 

The sparrow, my own nymph's 

The joy and apple of her sight, 

The honey-bird, the darling, dies, 

To Lesbia dearer than her eyes! 

As the fair one knew her mother, 

So he knew her from another ; 4 
With his gentle lady wrestling, i 
In her snowy bosom nestling ; 

With a flutter and a bound, 

Quiv'ring round her and around ; 
Chirping, twitt'ring, ever near, 

Notes meant only for her ear. 

Now he skims the shadowy way, 
Whence none return to cheerful day. 
Beshrew the shades! that thus devour 
All that’s pretty in an hour. 

The pretty sparrow thus is dead ; 

The tiny fugitive is fied. 

Deed of spite! poor bird! ah! see 

For thy dear sake, alas for me! 

My nymph with brimful eyes appears, 
Red from the flushing of her tears. 


—Elton’s Version.’ 


The point and terseness of the two performancés 
which we next present, constitute them instances of 
the proper epigram. In the first of these light effu- 
sions, Catullus contrasts with his mistress a more 
brilliant and fashionable charmer. ‘The reader will 
anticipate the decision. To discover “ Helen’s beauty 
in a brow of Egypt is no strange exertion of Love's 
second-sight. “Could we call up in array before us 
all the beauties whom the love of immor- 
talised, from the high-born dame to the plebeian 
damsel—from the Lauras and Sacharissas down to the 
and should, is to be 

y unpeople our imaginations of many a bright 
tenant that poesy has lodged there ; and find, in ie 
than one instance, our admiration of the faith and 
fancy of the heonen: increased by our discovery of 
the worthlessness of the idol.”* 


OF QUINTIA AND LESBIA, 

Quintia is beauteous in the million’s eyes : 

Yes, beauteous in particulars, I own ; 
Fair-skinn’d, straight-shaped, tall-sized ; yet I deny 

A beauteous whole :—of charmingness there's none. 
In all that height of figure there is not 
A seasoning spice of that—I know not what; 
That piquant something, grace without a name ; 
But Lesbia’s air is charming as her frame. 
Yes! Lesbia, b in one g ful whole, 
From all her sex their single graces stole. _ 


—Elton. 
In the next epigram, the poet acknowledges, in 
handsome terms, a benefit he has received at the 
hands of Cicero, 
TO MARK TULLY, 
The senate's and the forum's grace, 


Thanks paid to him of patrons first, 
But paid, alas! by him of poets worst. 


The next poem is a unique. It is addressed to 


more appropriately applied), and select for the senti-| Sirmio—a spot endeared to Catullus probably by the 


ment its strongest possible antithesis. 

We begin our selections with the exquisite twin 
poems on Lesbia’s sparrow. This lady’s real name 
was Clodia ; and when the reader is informed that 
she poisoned her husband, he will be able to rate at 
its due value her display of sensibility on the death of 
her feathered favourite. The versions to which no 
name is affixed have been prepared by the writer of 
the present article. 

TO LESBIA’S SPARROW. 


Lesbia’s darling ! pleased she, 

Dainty sparrow, toys with thee ; 

Tender lulleth thee to rest 

On her white and heaving breast ; 

Or provokingly incites, 

With finger-tip, thy tiny bites ; 

Whilst to win her beaming smiles, 

Thou hast thousand nameless wiles, 

Cheating her of half the languish 

Bred by love's delicious anguish. 
Oh ! could I like solace gain, 

pd sleep my amorous pain : 

Grateful as the’golden fruit 

To the maiden of foot, 

Winning love's oft-slighted plea— 

Were that solace soft to me. 


The legend here alluded to is that of Atalanta—a 
royal maiden noted for swiftness in running, who, 
wishing to get rid of the importunity of her suitors, 
declared her determination to accept none but the 
man who should outstrip her in the race. Failure 


circumstance of birth; at all events, by the associa- 
tions of boyhood, and by the pride of property in the 
soil. He was bound to the locality by a twofold tie : 
Sirmio was his, and yet he was Sirmio’s. The claim 
of the master, in these exquisite verses, is therefore so 
softened down as to leave scope and sway to the filial 
feeling for the natal soil. 
rief description of the spot may not be unac- 
ceptable to the reader. Sirmione, then, for such is 
the modern name, is a small promontory ,Projecting 
into the di Garda. “It appears,” observes 
Eustace, in his Classical Tour, “as an island; so 
low and so narrow is the bank that unites it to the 
mainland. .... The soil is fertile, and its surface 
varied, sometimes shelving in a gentle declivity, at 
other times breaking in ifieence, and thus 
furnishing every requisite for delightful walks and 
luxurious baths ; while the views vary at every step, 
presenting rich coasts or barren moun ; sometimes 
confined to the cultivated scenes of the neighbouring 
shore, and at other times bewildered and lost in the 
windings of the lake or in the recesses of the Alps.” 
We need not wonder that Catullus was of 
such a delicious retreat, especially after a long absence. 
TO SIRMIO. 
Sirmio ! what spot may rank thyself beside ? 
Of green peninsulas the pick and pride ; 
Bright eye of isles ! where'er their verdure reet, 
On placid lake, or ocean’s briny breast. 
Home of my heart! with what delight I flee 
From foreign shores to happiness and thee ! 


* Moore's Byron, vob ii, 


: ‘animal ; and mentions that an early British I 
d named Brendanus, being on an episcopal peregrina- 
° island, as they deemed it, on which were tempted 
to land and kindle a fire. The idand, however, 
ds escaped with difficulty, made aware that they 
over such testimonies, which remind one very 
of the stories of Sinbad, let us come to a more 
| 
: exaggerated, yet there is sufficient cause for believing 
that such species very far surpass all that are gene- 
rally observed about the coasts of European seas.” 
Shaw then alludes to the case of Captain Dens, a 
ae: who lost three men by such a 
African seas. As this case is very 
curious, we subjoin an account of it, abridged from 
the French of Denis Montfort, a writer who collected | a. 
7 | Tully! whose like of Roman race 
q Nor is, nor has been, nor will be-— : 
Catullus pays his thanks to thee ; 
q 
| 
i 
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No more a wanderer on Bithynia’s plain, 

Yes, yes—I am, I am at home again. 

Rid of a load of cares, at last to come, 

Wearied with travel, to one’s own dear home— 

The old familiar couch again to press, 

And feel it yield—oh ! this is blessedness ! 

Enough of luxury that single day 

Doth bring, a lifetime's labours to repay. 

Pair Sirmio! smile: joy is thy master’s due, 

Return'd from far: laugh forth, ye waters blue! 

And all familiar things your olden look renew ! 
The ruins of the poet’s mansion are still to be seen. 
From their appearance, it has been concluded that the 
buildi when entire, were about seven hundred feet 
in length, and fully three hundred in breadth. ‘These 
dimensions may convey some notion of the magnifi- 
cence of Roman villas. It is to be observed, however, 
that each villa consisted of three distinct buildings ; 
the first of which was occupied by the family, the 
second was allotted to domestics, and the third was 
reserved as a repository for wine, fruit, and all sorts 
of stores. 

As a imen of our poet’s pathetic manner, we 
subjoin the elegy on his brother. This poem must 
have been written about the same time as the address 
to Sirmio. 

DIRGE AT HIS BROTHER’S TOMB, 
Slow faring on o'er many a land and sea, 
Brother, I come to thy sad obsequy : 

The last fond tribute to the dead impart, 
And call thee, speechiess ashes as thou art. 
Alas, in vain! since fate has ravish'd thee, 
Even thee thyself, poor brother! torn from me 
By too severe a blow—let this be paid, 
This rite of ancestry, to soothe thy shade. 
Let this, all bathed in tears, my friendship tell ; 
And oh! for ever, bless thee, and farewell ! 
—Elton. 


There is much quiet beauty in the next specimen. 
Catullus condoles with a brother bard on the death of 
his mistress. 

TO CALYUS ON THE DEATH OF HIS QUINTILIA. 
If e’er in human grief there breathe a spell, 
To charm the silent tomb and soothe the dead, 
When soft regrets on past affections dwell, 
And o’er fond friendships lost our tears are shed, 
Sure a less pang must touch Quintilia’s shade, 
While hovering o'er her sad untimely bier, 
Than keen-felt joy that spirit pure pervade, 
To witness that her Calvus held her dear ! 
—Elton. 

With the following extract from one of the epitha- 
lamia we close our selections. ‘The marriage chant 
is kept up, alternately, by young men and maidens. 
The parts are, of course, composed in-character—the 
lads extolling, the girls denouncing, matrimony. The 
two images suggested by these opposite expositions of 
sentiment have few rivals and no superiors in the 
whole compass of poetry, whether we consider the 
felicity of the conception, the elaborate delicacy of 
the execution, or the effectiveness of the disposal. 
We are agreeably surprised to meet in the retort so 
——— a counterpart to its playful provocative ; and 
are delighted to find that fancy, whom we thought an 
antagonist, has suddenly shifted sides, and become 
transformed into an ally. 


VIRGINS. 

As in fenced gardens blows some flow’ret rare, 

Safe from the nibbling fiock or grinding share, 

Which gales refresh, sun strengthens, rain-drops rear, 

To many a youth and many a maiden dear ; 

Clipt by the nail, it bends the stem and fades, 

No more by youths admired, or wished by maids. 

So loved, the unpolluted virgin blooms ; 

But when the blighting touch the flower consumes, 

No more she charms the youth or charms the maid : 

Come, Hymen ! Hymen! give the nuptials aid. 

YOUTHS. 

As on the naked field the lonely vine 

Yields no sweet grape, nor lifts its tendril twine, 

Droops with its weight, and winds its tender shoots, 

With earthward bent, around their twisted roots, 

Nor herd, nor peasant, in the noon-day heats, 

Beneath its chequer'd bowery shade retreats ; 

But if it clasp some elm with married leaves, 

Its shade the peasant and the herd receives : 

Such is the virgin who untouch’d remains, 

While still unwoo'd her useless beauty wanes ; 

But, wedded in her bloom, those charms delight 

Her husband's eyes, nor shame her parents’ sight. 

—Elton. 

On the poetical character of Catullus we shall not 
ae. It is evident that he has proved himself 
capable of greater things than he has achieved. In 
the ready seizure of happy turns of expression, in the 
adroit shaping of speech to every flitting shade of sen- 
timent, in giving each “airy nothing” of the fancy its 
aptest mould and embodiment in words, he is unsur- 
passed, perhaps unrivalled. One or two of his longer 
—— (if he is not indebted for these qualities to his 

reek models) range of tragic 
power, a mastery over the higher ions, a at 
with the saddest or stormiest of 
spirit, which may well awaken our regret at his spend- 
ing his strength on trifles. Still more is it to be de- 
lored that so fine a genius should have lent its aid to 
centiousness. It is instructive, however, to observe 
that it has suffered in the attempt. The works of 
Catallus suggest a truth which all reading and reflec- 
tion will confirm : the truth, that it is of the essence of 
poetry to be aah To this rule there are no real ex- 
ceptions. Poetry, like music, has no congeniality and 
ean brook no with r sentiments. 
No man can be a poet without having virtue or feign- 
ing it. The muse will not stoop to be the minister of 
viee. The finer sense to which poetry addresses itself 


will discriminate between its genuine um and 
the pernicious substitute ; and taste will thus lift no 
less Youd and distinct testimony than conscience to 
the pure and lofty attributes of the Father and 
Framer of the human mind. 


PEDESTRIAN EXCURSION IN SWITZERLAND. 


LUCERNE, 

BY ALPNACH AND LUNGERN, TO BRIENTZ. 
Avovst 19.—When we looked out from the inn at 
Lucerne, we found that the slight remains of mist 
had disappeared ; the lake reflected the spotless blue 
above it, and Pilatus shot his shattered peaks into a 
cloudless heaven. A balcony from the window of 
our inn (the Wage, or Balance) overhangs the lake, 
and there we stood for some time dropping crumbs 
of bread, and watching the mobs of little fish that 
rushed upon them, darkening and disturbing the 
blue water with their numbers and turbulent acti- 
vity. The sight of so many fish brought our asso- 
ciations to the ultimate uses of fishes, and forth- 
with, in a fit of enthusiasm, we directed a supply of 
the agile animals to be presented on our breakfast 
table. The result was not satisfactory. The fish 
were better at eating than at being eaten, and how- 
ever well they became “ the sacred lake far off among 
the hills,” would have been a bad concern at Billings- 
gate. 

Having purchased some geographical information 
from a professional guide, who intimated a strong and 
no doubt disinterested wish to make one of our body, 
we started from Lucerne,* keeping the border of the 
lake southward. We had but just cleared the suburbs, 
when we were overtaken by two young Englishmen, 
whom we had met on the Righi. As we found we 
were all going much in the same direction, and travel- 
ling on a like system, our parties becaine amalgamated 
for the time being. Of these two young men, the one 
bore the name of a celebrated statesman, the other 
that of a distinguished physician and naturalist, of 
whom I afterwards found he was an immediate de- 
scendant. They both had the unobtrusive and accom- 
modating manners of the well-bred English gentleman, 
whose position is too well acknowledged to require 
being perseveringly or boisterously asserted—a class, 
of which it is to be regretted that on the ordinary con- 
tinental routes our neighbours see too small a propor- 
tion. On reaching Winkel, we took boat for Alpnach. 
The lake here runs into long narrow bays between 
the spurs of Pilatus ; and the largest of these, called 
the Lake of Alpnach, penetrates almost within the 
bosom of the mountain. The banks of this solemn 
and retired inlet run up several thousand fect, and 
are, I should suppose, about as near the perpendicular 
as will admit of the growth of wood. Steep as they 
seem—so much so in appearance as hardly to appear 
accessible to an active climber—there is scarcely a 
spot bare of pine trees, which, rising in endless tiers 
above each other, look like a dense leafy army not 
at rest, but struggling to mount the steep bank. It 
was here that the trees were brought down by the 
well-known slide of Alpnach, so graphically described 
by Professor Playfair ; but the operation has been for 
many years abandoned, and is now a matter of his- 
tory. There are other and more poetical subjects of 
association in the depths of this solemn valley, for a 
small ruin near the lake marks the Castle of Rotzberg, 
the first feudal fortalice seized by the confederacy of 
the fourteenth century. The village of Alpnach is 
remarkable for the comfort, neatness, and handsome- 
ness of its houses, and for a new church of great size 
and of light and graceful architecture. The road to 
the village and Lake of Sarnen is flat, and we passed 
it under a burning sun. Though scarcely among the 
wildest scenery in Switzerland, we were now on the 
spot round which centre many of its deepest historical 
feelings, whether as they have sprung from the tragic 
cruelty that was endured or the signal vengeance that 
was accomplished. At the mouth of the valley of the 
Melcthal, eastward of the village, lived Arnold-an-der 
Halden, who struck the first blow for freedom, on the 
Austrian bailiff that attempted to seize the cattle from 
his plough ; and nearer still is Landenberg, the castle 
of the bailiff, which was seized by the confederates 
after its lord had taken vengeance for the resistance 
of Arnold, by putting out his old father’s eyes. 

We boated along the Lake of Sarnen, and at its 
farther end found ourselves in a wilder class of scenery, 
and with a steep ascent, called the Kaiserstuhl, to 
climb. The was rough and winding, and most 
irregular in its gradients ; for sometimes, after a rapid 


* It will be observed that in these sketches, account of 


ascent, there was a partial depression, and then an 
ascent again. This arose, apparently, from its passing 
chiefly among debris lying between the mountains. 
Gigantic blocks of stone were scattered here and there, 
80 that it was necessary to treat them as hills, 
and wind round them or go over them. ‘The effect, 
however, was not that of desolation, for the verdure 
was everywhere full and thronging, and not only 
lichens and brushwood, but large trees hung their 
heads over the stony masses, or clothed the crevices in 
the mountain from which they had been hurled. To 
the true Catholic, there were ample means of deriving 
spiritual consolation from the fatigues of the road, for 
every here and there rose crosses, or small cha; with 
German inscriptions applicable to the spot. hed in 
perspiration, we took a good rest beneath the trees at 
the apex of the pass, by the brink of a cool and most 
grateful fountain. We descended towards one of the 
most interesting illustrations of the ind and en- 
terprise of the modern Swiss—the Lake of Lungern, 
which had been literally tapped by the proprietors 
round its border, for the sake of the alluvial soil that 
would be laid bare by drawing off a portion of the 
water. A slanting tunnel, through the Kaiserstubl, 
for the purpose of accomplishing this object, was com- 
menced in 1788. With many interruptions, it had 
proceeded so far before the year 1835, that it only 
required to be carried a few feet farther ; but these 
few feet were to open the bore upon the lake in the 
midst of its waters, and the perforation was the most 
difficult part of the whole project. After other me- 
thods had been successively considered, and decided 
on as insufficient, it was resolved to blast the rock. 
The labour of getting the powder along the narrow 
gallery, and lodging it dry in the upper ompne 
drenched by water oozing from the lake, was prodi- 
gious. An anxious moment it was for those who had 
expen so much of their labour and their narrow 
capital in the project, when all was ready, and the 
train was fired by two bold men, who had to retreat 
through 1300 feet of tunnel after applying the match 
—a few moments were to realise all their ho or to 
prove them vain. ‘The time calculated for the explo- 
sion had elapsed by ten minutes, and hope was almost 
abandoned, when two duil successive reports were 
heard beneath the rock, but the Kaiserstuhl did not 
tremble, and the lake remained as smooth as ever ; and 
so slight did the manifestation appear, that the anxious 
peasants could not associate with it the important re- 
sults they had awaited. At length, however, a shout 
from io be announced the joyous result, and the 
waters and mud of the lake were seen issuing forth 
in a turbid stream. The aperture was small, and 
sixteen days elapsed before the lake sunk to its level. 
Though the descent of the waters was thus gradual, 
there was considerable ground for alarm as to the 
safety of the banks, which cracked and slipped as the 
removal of the partial aid afforded by the water tended 
to disturb the balance of support by which they were 
preserved at their angle ; but there was no material 
calamity. We saw evidences of the shock which the 
solid earth had sustained. Here and there rocks were 
split, and there were slips of fresh earth, while large 
trees impended menacingly, parts of their roots bein 
laid bare by slips, and the remainder clinging conv 
sively to the firmer rocks above. We fooked with 
anxiety for the advantages which had been gained by 
this gallant undertaking, and at first with some dis- 
appointment ; for towards the lower end of the lake, 
where the banks, both above and below the original 
water-mark, were pretty steep, there was but a nar- 
row slip of soil, which seemed stony and hard, and 
bore but a seanty and disconsolate-looking crop of 
meadow grass. ‘Towards the upper end, however, 
where the stream that fed the lake would deposit 
the alluvium gathered in its course, there was a con- 
siderable expanse of field, amounting, apparently, to 
some hundreds of acres ; and though it had but a raw 
and uncomfortable appearance, in —_ seemed to be 
er metamorphosing its surface, for there were 
some fields of rich grass, with fences round them, and 
one or two cottages seemed to be in course of erection. 
The cost of the undertaking was £5000, besides 19,000 
days’ labour bestowed by the peasantry of the district, 
which, if we estimate each day only at a shilling,* 
would add nearly another £1000. Such a sum would 
seem an over-estimate of the value of the propert: 
cleared, yet those who know best must hold the ~ 4 
venture to have been a successful one, as their neigh- 
bours are projecting a “tap” of the Lake of Sarnen. 
The banks of Lungern are doubtless much shorn of 
their original beauty, but the spot is interesting to geo- 
logists as a fresh and vivid illustration of the aqueous 
deposit of strata. Along the upper margin, where 
the water originally touched the land, there is very 
plainly visible the modulated slope, which has been 
the ground for attributing the parallel roads of Glen- 
roy to the agency of water. 

n Lungern we found a considerable inn. We had 
well earned our dinner by our day’s exertion, and we 
= to no = ‘action our 

ntly felt in supplyi ve unexpected guests from 
land of It came to that while 
we were busy eating, we heard a considerable hubbub 
in the lower storey of the inn, the predominating fea- 
ture in which was pretty evidently a voice from our 


* Mr Symons, in the assistant Hand-Loom Commissioners 
Report on Switzerland, calculates the wages of country road- 
makers in the neighbouring canton of Zurich at from 8 to 10 
batzen, equal to from Js. to Is. 24d. 
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native land. The sound gradually mounted the steps ; 
our door was thrown open, and a tall, thin man, with 


a very red face, and with other symptoms of stron 

agitation in his deportment, stood before us, and sai 
in a loud voice, “ Is there any body here who speaks 
English?” Now, here were five of us sitting together, 
not one of whom had the slightest doubt of his being 
gifted to full perfection with the desired accomplish- 
ment—indeed, we had found it fer some time to be pre- 
cisely that lingual endowment of which we possessed 
the largest quantity, but for which we had found the 
smallest use ; and this sudden demand came upon us 
much as an application to a tradesman might do for 
some commodity of which he possessed an indubitably 
large stock, which no one had previously shown any dis- 
position to aid in diminishing.” But the comparison 
must stop short. Our method of receiving the appeal 
was far from business-like, for we burst into a simulta- 
neous fit of laughter. When we had recovered our self- 
possession, the visitant stated his case. He had just 
— with a friend who, in that neighbourhood, had 
or been deprived of a cigar case, and he was con- 
vinced he had found the individual who had come into 
the possession of the article, but who was evidently 
shielded by a wicked combination of the neighbours. 
He hoped we would give our assistance to the cause of 
right and justice, and stand up for the protection of 
our countryman from pillage. Thereupon he de- 
parted, and returned pushing in by the shoulder a 
young peasant, who seemed a 
ttle astonished at the ordeal he was going through. 
He held in his hand one of the common china-pipes 
smoked by the peasantry of half the European conti- 
nent. It was this curious article which it appears the 
judicious distinguisher of right and wrong supposed to 
the missing cigar-case ; and his request to us was, 
that any of us who could, should question the young 
man as to whether the article was his own and-honestly 
come by. One of our number, who, by reason of his 
superior knowledge of French, had generally acted as 
spokesman when that language was in requisition, 
with the natural politeness which sometimes makes 
one assent to a request without considering it, asked 
the peasant if the pipe was his own. e words were 
no sooner said than repented of ; and the youth being 
a German, probably did not understand what was 
said. A pretty business, indeed, it would be if 
an English clodhopper were laid hold of by one 
Frenchman, and dragged into an inn to be exposed to 
a judicial investigation by five others! But the inha- 
bitants of the touring districts frequented by the 
English have a good-natured if not a flattering theory 
for such exhibitions of insolence. They believe it to 
be the outbreaks of a certain aberration of intellect 
to which the inhabitants of our foggy island are pe- 
culiarly liable, and our examinee would probably walk 
homewards in the cool of the afternoon quietly smok- 
ing his pipe, and cogitating over the circumstance 
that he had encountered six inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom more mad than usual. Our thief-catcher 
walked off soon after his victim had got his acquittal, 
and we heard him again mounting the stairs in com- 
pany with some one. ‘This time, however, it was a 
well-dressed, middle-aged woman, English, and, as we 
naturally concluded, his wife: the more especially as 
she had a slight touch of shrewishness in her appear- 
ance ‘and manner, which scemed like the reflected 
light of the broader characteristics of the other. ‘They 
put many questions to us about the proper fares for 
the hire of chars and conveyances of all sorts, but we 
knew none of these things, making use of a species of 
conveyance for which there could be no overcharge. 
I must admit that the gentleman began to show him- 
self a little ashamed of his conduct, which he imputed 
partly to the state of bewilderment he was in from 
going through a country of which the inhabitants did 
not understand one word he said—a calamity which 
he seemed to consider entirely their fault, and none of 
his own. At length, the amiable couple departed—a 
fine specimen of that ignorance, bigotry, and insolence, 
that have brought disgrace on our country all through 

the world. 

We were not done with strange guests. Before we 
had finished, there seated himself very quietly beside 
us an individual who was evidently little given to the 
practices of shaving and washing—not that he culti- 
vated mustachios, or had any thing of the bravo about 
him—he was simply what might be called “ seedy,” and 
slightly raffish-looking. His clothes were not of any 
tourist cut, yet they would not have looked very weil 
either in a drawing-room or in a promenade in “ town.” 
His shirt was not very white ; and his travelling ac- 
coutrements, instead of being strapped up in a neat 
haversack, were rolled up globularly in a cotton hand- 
kerchief, none of the cleanest. Yet, with all this, the 
man acted as one who considered himself, and had no 
doubt of others looking upon him, as a gentleman ; and 
his manners did justice to his claims. His face was 
quick, and intelligent too, and his conversation that of 
an educated man. There was nothing very remarkable 
about all this, at least abroad ; but somehow or an- 
other, this stranger, eating his dinner in a corner, and 
venturing a remark occasionally in a very quict way, 
had produced some ominous effect on our y, which 
I could not at first account for. Somebody dodged 
me in the elbow when I spoke of its being time to go ; 
and a most mysterious wink was conveyed to me when 
I spoke of the distance to our place of destination. 
At last, however, we set off, and the stranger with us 
—then came out the mystery. We were for Brientz ; 


our two English friends had made up their minds to 
go to Meyringen. They informed me, however, that 
they prefer altering their route and accompany- 
ing us, as they had strong suspicions that the unclean 
ene ey might be connected with a band of rabbers 
on mountain track. Without criticising too 
minutely the cause of the ment, I felt gratified 
by the effect ; for we found our new friends to be 
t and joyous travelling companions. Mean- 
while, it occurred to me that the stranger was con- 
templated in a rather uncharitable point of view, and 
I tried to make up for any distrust he might perceive 
on the part of others by walking with him, and carry- 
ing on a conversation so far as my command of French 
permitted ; it was not that I professed any greater in- 
difference to bullets and poignards than my com- 
panions, but I entertained a totally different view of 
our position. One of the first remarks my new com- 
panion made was rather amusing, in connexion with 
the dire suspicions raised about him. When we came 
to a particularly narrow part of the road, he pointed 
to the rocks above, and explained how, if we had been 
on the other side of the Alps, we might be attacked 
in such a spét by a band of armed bandits. It oc- 
curred to me that his description had a rather theo- 
retical and merely amateur air about it ; and 1 had 
even the conceit to suppose that if I were to -betake 
myself to such expedients, [ could take a more practi- 
cal and serviceable view of their operation than my 
companion seemed to do. He appeared to be quite 
willing to give any required inforniation about him- 
self. He was a Russian, had studied in Germany, and 
taken a degree in medicine. He let me into a little 
secret about Swiss inn-charges, after asking, with a 
knowing smile, what we had paid for our dinner. 
The bill had amounted to four francs cach. He asked 
if there was any thing inferior to ours in the meal he 
had got himself, except that it was served in bulk in- 
stead of in courses, and he had paid but a franc and 
a half ; such were the effects of clean linen and our ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the English language. The 
Russ, however, had another side of the picture to give. 
He had ventured, in the course of his wanderings, to 
pay a short visit to our great Babylon, though he 
could not speak a word of Knglish ; and he had so con- 
trived matters that, one day tired with roaming about 
the endless streets, he bethought himself of being re- 
freshed with a bowl of soup, for which he was charged 
three shillings. It was evident, however, that he did 
not understand the philosophy of his misfortune, and 
mistook the uniform high charge of a West-End 
hotel for an isolated attempt to fleece a foreigner. 
The footpath led up to the pass of the Brunig, and 
was delightfully wild and solitary in the stillness of 
the evening. Occasionally it was hard climbing among 
the rocks, and at other times we crossed patches of 
soft green sward, while over our heads hung solemn 
pines as motionless as if they had been painted on the 
darkening sky. It was almost dark when we reached 
the top of the pass, where we had to part with the 
Russ. He seemed to think the design originally ex- 
pressed by our English friends to proceed to Mey- 
ringen was some misunderstanding, for he left us all 
with a hearty farewell ; and we heard him cheering 
to us as he disappeared in the gloom of the descent. 
It was now a matter of some anxiety for us to get 
forward, for the night was deepening apace, and of the 
celebrated expanse of valley scenery which stretches 
towards Meyringen we could only trace the faintest 
outline. We had not gone many paces when we found 
the path leading directly up to a house, and showing no 
means whatever of passing it by. ‘This seemed to be a 
decided stoppage, and to indicate a mistake ; but it is a 
foolish thing to come to rash judgments in a strange 
land, and it was as well to make inquiry of the in- 
mates before we attempted anything on our own re- 
sponsibility. ‘The result proved the prudence of the 
measure ; we were on the right path, and it passed 
through the house, which turned out to be a toll-house, 
marking the limits of the canton of Berne. ‘The road 
kept to its high level, between three and four thou- 
sand feet above the sea, for some miles, and we went 
on in the dark with great animation, talking on all 
sorts of subjects. I know not how many —— 
spots we may have passed unregarded, when suddenly 
the thought occurred to us, that here we were on a 
Swiss pass—a sort of place proverbial for all kinds of 
hair-breadth ’scapes—marching along in the dark as 
carelessly as if we were on an English turnpike. Per- 
haps it was something in the nature of the spot we 
had just reached that suggested the necessity of cau- 
tion. We were on a ledge of bare rock, sloping down- 
wards to the left, in which direction we heard the 
rushing of waters, coming as it were from a torrent 
far beneath, and smothered among thick foliage. We 
w very cautious on this discovery, and along 
in a string, feeling the way with our sticks before we 
stepped, and planting our feet firmly and steadily. 
This doubtful state of matters did not last long, how- 
ever ; we soon found that we were 
two rows of trees, and rapidly descending. hen we 
reached the inn at Brientz, we found it was full—not 
a hole in which we could be stowed. Contemplating 
our blank faces on this avowal, a pecdbeintuned guide 
presented himself, and offered to conduct us to the 
other inn, about a mile off. Here the first part of the 
answer was the same, but not the second. ‘The case 
was seen to be one for sacrifices, and the civil people 
said they would try to put some sort of beds together 
for us in the servants’ rooms. 


They were eminently 


successful in their endeavours—at least if the having 
no recollection of it but the intense soundness of the 
sleep it afforded be considered valid testimony to the 
goodness of a bed. 


BITS FROM THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
(The meeting of the association at Manchester, June 23-30, 
was a very brilliant one as to attendance and local circumstances, 
and at the same time rather more than usually productive of im- 
portant novelties in science. From the ample reports given in 
the Manchester Guardian, we glean a few things of the kind most 
likely to be generally intelligible and interesting. } 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SPADE HUSBANDRY. 


A PAPER by Mrs Davies, widow of the late President 
of the Royal Society, descriptive of an experiment 
which she had made in small lettings of land, was read 
in the Statistical Section. ‘The writer began by statin, 
that it was only lately that she had become aware 
the great advantages that would result from a more 
careful cultivation of the soil; but, from what had 
taken place under her own observation within the 
last few years, she felt persuaded that, by due manage- 
ment, the most fruitful causes of poverty and distress 
in this country might soon be removed. 1% had been 
stated in the House of Commons by Mr Pusey, that 
the ave roduce of land in Great Britain was 26 
bushels of wheat an acre. Now, if it were possible, 
merely by an improved mode of cultivation, without 
any additional expense, to increase the produce to 27 
bushels an acre, this would give an increase of 475,000 
quarters, which, at the average price of grain, would 
be worth L.1,200,000 per annum, equal to a capital of 
1..36,000,000 gained for ever. But, in her own — 
rience, she had found far greater results than this. By 
careful weeding, manuring, and cultivation of the 
land, which was in many instances done at very little 
expense, she found that some of her tenants raised 40 
bushels of wheat an gcre; that they were payi 
double the rent which she received for the same lang 
when it was in large farms; and that, out of 124 
tenants among whom the land was now divided, not 
one had fallen a single farthing in arrears since 1830, 
With regard to the industrial school which had been 
lately formed under her patronage, the results had 
been very gratifying, It appeared that the school- 
master paid L.11 per annuin for his dwelling-house 
and school, in addition to which he held three acres of 
land at L.3 per acre. His school consisted of —— 
boys, of the average age of cight years, who wo 

for him at out-door labour three hours a-day, in re- 
turn for three hours’ instruction in reading, —_ 
and accounts. ‘The boys thus educated were muc' 
better able, when they left school, to undertake farm 
labour, from the practice they had had; and the 
schoolmaster considered that their labour — re- 
warded him for the instruction he gave them, From 
the manner in which his land was cultivated, he had 
been enabled to keep two cows, where he would other- 
wise not have been enabled to keep more than one; 
indeed, as was stated by the writer of the paper, but 
for the school and the labour he derived from the 
scholars, he would have been forced to into the 
workhouse with his family, consisting of five persons, 
which would have cost the township about L.39 a-year, 
The writer concluded by remarking, that the state- 
ments she had made regarding an increase of rent 
from the small allotment system would no doubt 
surprise those who imagined that large farms must 
necessarily be the most productive ; but experience 
was better than theory. As she had already stated, 
out of 124 tenants, not one had gone a farthing behind 
since 1830; and yet they paid a much higher rent 
than she had received previously to that period. 

This paper led to a conversation in which many 
eminent members of the section expressed the highest 
gratification with the experiment described by it. 
““ Think,” said Colonel Sykes, “of the schoolmaster, 
who might otherwise have been an inmate of the 
workhouse, not only teaching twenty boys the rudi- 
ments of an ordinary education—reading, writing, 
and accounts—without receiving any wages, but also 
of his actually paying L.3 per acre for his land.” Mr 
Felkin said that, when travelling on the continent, he 
had found that even in those parts where the com 
tition for employment was very intense, the subdivi- 
sion of land into small allotments prevented . the 
labouring class from ever Meme so destitute a2. 
many are in this country in periods of commercial 
depression. By a judicious system of husbandry, and« 
by the careful application of manure, they were en- 
abled to obtain a much larger amount of produce than . 
the same extent of surface would yield under the large 
farm system. epnws Bg the present state of the 
country, and the number of industrious individuals. 
without employment, he thought it was time to ask 
whether this mode of cultivation ought not to be tried 
as far as possible? In Saxony a large proportion of 
the artisans had small plots of land, which they culti- 
vated at intervals ; and thus were enabled to procure 
many comforts which would not otherwise have been 
within their reach. In that country there were 
twenty-five thousand families employed in the manu- 
facture of hosiery, most of whom had small plots of 
land, which enabled them to work for lower wages than 
were paid to English operatives who were engaged in 
the same branch of manufactures ; in consequence of 
which, our workmen were superseded in the — 
market. Mr George Webb Hall thought the ass 
tion was much indebted to Mrs Davies for her valu« 
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communication. The success of her industrial 


its 

which the schoolmaster and his pupils were 
each other, the most powerful feelings of 
breast were called into play. It was the 
the master to teach his scholars how to 
r him most effectually ; while, on the other 
; his scholars, in acquiring that lesson, were no 
bt enjoying themselves far more than if they had 
all the while pent up in school ; and as for the 
lessons they received during the rest of the day in 
reading, writing, and accounts, he was convinced that 
they would make much more rapid progress in three 
hours, thus alternating with out-door exercise, than 


the great increase of produce on small farms, 
and also the increase of rent which the tenants were 
enabled to pay, he would warn them not to jump too 
fast to general conclusions ; nor to suppose, that be- 
cause this experiment had succeeded so well, eve 
thing else must be wrong. For his own part, his wis! 
was that every working man could have his rood of 
land as a large garden plot, on which he might raise a 
good portion of what was required for the subsistence 
of himself and family ; but not that he should be de- 
pendent for support on the sale of farm produce. It 
was well he thought that this distinction should be 
kept in mind when talking of the small allotment sys- 
tem. ‘The t object with most farmers was to 
obtain the largest amount of produce out of the land 
with the least possible expenditure of labour ; but the 
suecessful development of that principle was not op- 
in his opinion, to the small allotment system. 
‘rom his own experience, too, he might say that he 
had never known a case in which any of those cot- 
tagers with a small plot of land had applied for pa- 
rochial relief. 


TALES OF THE JURY ROOM.* 


Amone the Irish novelists of the last few years, Mr 
Gerald Griffin, the author of the “ Collegians” and 
some other productions, had earned for himself a high 
place before his premature and lamented death oc- 
eurred. A play, entitled “ Gisippus,” has been repre- 
sented with success since that event, and a collection 
of tales has also been published posthumously. ‘These 
stories, it strikes us, are juvenile compositions, yet 
several of them are in no slight d entertaining. 
Mr Griffin styles the collection “ = —_ my 
of pun, perhaps, but literally signifying Such as ‘T’ 
yrs Tales of the Jury ag and they are 
to be told, for mutual recreation, by an Irish 
jury shut up for an entire night, in order to attain 
unanimity in their verdict. One of them, entitled 
Mr Tibbot 0 Leary the Curious, opens with the deserip- 
tien of an antique house in Ireland, on the Upper 
Lake of Killarney, where lived Mr ‘libbot O'Leary, 
@ small squire of lonely habits, who, after receiving a 
fair education, devoted himself to antiquarian specu- 
lations, the Round Towers of his native country being 
his favourite theme. He was of a simple, eccentric, 
and cutious disposition; and kept only one servant, 
by mame ‘fom Nash, who was almost as odd as his 
a little more ’eute. Late on an autumn 


evening, r Tibbot O’ was poring over his 
antiquarian stores, w “the unusual sound 
of a horse’s was heard upon the avenue. Mr 


O'Leary, in his room, holding the candle in his hand, 
and Tom Nash in the kitchen, at the same instant 
paused to listen. What belated wight could it be, 
who sought so unfrequented a place of shelter as 
Chore Abbey, at this lonesome hour! It was evident 
the rider was a man, and a merry fellow too ; for as 
he drew near the house, they could hear him singing, 
at the top of his voice, a burlesque Latin version of a 
son, Both the voice and words seemed 

iliar to the ear of ‘Tibbot O’ Leary, for his counte- 
nance Eeepatiately exhibited a mingled expression of 
and alarm. 


* Bless me!’ exclaimed the squire, ‘it is he, sure 
enough ! as ever any thing more unfortunate! 
How did he find me out here, and what shall I do 
with him /’ 

Unconscious of the observations which his arrival 
Ocecasioned within door, the horseman, instead of 
taking the trouble to alight at the hall door, continued 
to shout and sing alternately, at the top of his voice : 
© What, ho! house! Why, house! I say, is there 

one within ? 
the mean time Tom Nash had made his way to 
the presence of his master. ‘‘The key of the hall 
doore, sir, if you plaze’ ‘Oh, Tom, I’m ruined !’ 
*How, sir? * This is Mr Geoffry Gunn, an old col- 
chum of mine, and the last person in the world 
I would have find me in this place’ ‘ Well, 
sure "tis aisy for me to give him the cold shoulder, or 
for us all to hould our tongue, an’ purtind we don’t 
hear him, an’ lave him bawlin’ and singin’ abroad 
there till he’s tired. ‘The Gunns arn’t only a modhern 
stock in these parts. The first of ‘em come over 
ondher Queen Lizabit.’ ‘Nay, nay, that would never 
answer; | am very glad to meet him, I could 
wish —— there he calls again ; run, run and open the 
Lashins and lavins.’ ‘ Very well, have it ready, and 


- 
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bring it when I call’ If it be true, as some’wise men 
have asserted, that the more a man does the more he 
is able to do, it is no less a fact, that the less a man 
does the less he is inclined todo. The comparatively 
idle life which Tom Nash led under his studious mas- 
ter had strengthened to the utmost a powerful natural 
taste for doing nothing, and rendered him propor- 
tionably unfriendly to any demands upon his labour, 
especially when they happened to be unforeseen or 
out of course. 

* Why, then, you’re welcome, as the farmer said to 
the tithe procthor,’ he muttered, going down stairs ; 
‘ what a charmin’ voice you have this evenin’. I must 

, make up your horse now, and get him a feed, and 
be cleanin’ your boots an’ stirrups, in place o’ bein’ 
where I ought to be at this time o’ night—in my warm 
bed. An’ all on account of a roystherin’ bawlin’ 
bedlamite that ——- What’s wantin’, plaze your ho- 
nour ? he added in an altered tone, as he opened the 
door and confronted the belated horseman. ‘ Is your 
master at home? ‘ He is, plaze your honour. ‘¢ Will 
you tell him that his old friend Mr Gunn is come to 
see him?’ ‘ He knows it already, plaze your honour. 
He heard your honour singin’ on the aveny, an’ he 
knows the voice. Tom Nash, says he (mainin’ him- 
self), that’s Misther Geoffry Gunn, my old friend, an’ 
I’m very glad to meet him, says he; take care an’ 
have supper ready when I call?” 

The interview between the old friends was as cor- 
dial as might have been expected. Mr Gunn made 
himself most agreeable te Tibbot O’Leary, having, 
indeed, a plan of his own in view. It was no less 
than to get Tibbot married, in order, by so doing, 
either to fulfil a whim, or to oblige a friend of the 
lady. “‘ Apropos of antiquities, Tibbot,’ says Mr 
Gunn, ‘are you acquainted with this great female 
antiquary who lives in your neighbourhood ? ‘ Not 
L Whom do you mean?’ ‘Why, now, that’s 
odd. I have only come down to this part of the 
country to snatch a peep at the lake, during the vaca- 
tion, and 1 know more of your neighbours than you 
who live on the spot ; but then, rogue as you are, I 
would be a fool to you, I warrant, if we came to ques- 
tion about the court of the Ptolomies or Rameses. 
But, indeed, it was accidentally I heard of her first. 
She is a Miss Moriarty (a genuine west country stock 
and a very witch at the books—knows Hebrew, an 
can even scrawl a hieroglyphic or two of the Chaldaic 
and such things. As for Greek and Latin, she makes 
no more of them than a squirrel would of cracking a 


‘Is it possible? How odd that I should never have 
heard of her? ‘ Not at all odd, - dear fellow, you 
were busy about more important things. It is only 
for us ephemeral beings to have our ears cocked for 
such every-day novelties. But, indeed, you ought to 
know her. She lives not more than a mile from 
here, on the Kenmare road, in a farm-house tenanted 
by Mr O’Connor, the husband of a relative, where she 
has a couple of rooms filled with all the antediluvian 
rareties in the world. You should have heard her 
upon the Round Towers.’ ‘ You don’t tell me so? 
. She has a theory of her own about them. I had the 
full benefit of it, for a few days since 1 was compelled 
to take shelter in the house from a shower of rain, and 
had the h and happi of hearing, during the 
half hour I remained, more words I couldn’t under- 
stand than I did the whole time I was in college. ” 

Geoffry Gunn de from Mr O’Leary’s in due 
course, but his words did not pass from Tibbot’s me- 

. On the contrary, the lady “ who had a theory 
about the Round Towers” haunted his thoughts per- 
petually, and he began to astonish Tom Nash 
exhibiting the most unintelligible spite at the conti- 
nuance of weather which the country then 
enjoyed. “At length, about the end of the month, 
the mercury began to fall, and his master’s spirits to 
rise in an inverse ratio, which was exceedingly puzzli 
to Nash. 

* Tom,’ said his master, with a look of spri 
and glee, such as he had not manifested before since 
the visit of Mr Gunn— Tom, I’m in hopes we'll have 
rain to-morrow.’ ‘In hopes, masther! I’m sure 
*twould be our ruination. Sure, ’tis to-morrow we 
have the praties dug in the next field.’ ‘Hang the 

tatoes |’ exclaimed Mr O’ Leary. ‘ Hang the praties ! 

lille murdher! I never so foolish a h as 
that from him before. Hang the praties! The whole 
stock we have agin’ the winter! I hope them ould 
books an’ round towers ar’nt makin’ a whirligig of his 
brains, muttered Nash, as he left the room. ‘ Wisha, 
we never heard more than that any way. Hang the 
Peel - the following morning N his 

larly on i ash went into hi 
room as take his clothes to brush. 
While he emptied the pockets, and laid the contents 
on the table, Mr O’Leary, awoke by the jingling of 
= and halfpence, turned his head, and asked— 
* Well, Nash, are we likely to have rain? ‘1 never 
seen such a mornin’, sir. The sky is all one cloud 
from aist to west, an’ so low that I could a’most tetch 
it with my hand. I don’t know from Adam what 
we'll do about the praties ; the men wont be able to 
give half a day with the weather—a clane loss of half 
a guinea at the laist.’ That's delightful’ ‘ Delight- 
’ repeated Nash involuntarily, iooking over his 
shoulder with surprise. ‘He’s pursewarin’ in it, I 
see.’ ‘ Nash,’ said Mr O’ » pulling back his night- 
horses saddied and fed. 


judicial astro 


after breakfast.’ ‘Is | of the affair 


it in the rain, master?’ ‘It is. Make haste, and do 
as I desire you.’ ‘ Pursewarin’ all ro ejacu- 
behind 


inning to fall as Mr 


Some drops were just 

O’Leary and his faithful ae set off upon their 
journey. They rode on for something more than half 
a mile, at the termination of which space the rain 
began to fall in torrents. Mr O’Leary now quickened 
his pace, and Nash followed his pr heer their 
speed did not save them from a thorough drenching. 
After riding about a quarter of a mile farther, 


O’ Leary suddenly p up his horse, and said, ‘ 


isn’t that the avenue leading to Mr O’Connor’s 
**Tis, sir” ‘I think we might as well turn in and ask 
for shelter there until this shower passes, at all events.’ 
*The Lord be praised, he’s comin’ to 
added to himself, as he alighted and open 


in” Nash 
the gate.” 

Mr Geoffry Gunn prepared his friend Mr 
O’Connor, with whom the learned Miss Moriarty re- 
sided, for Tibbot O’ Leary’s visit, as well as its motives 


and probable consequences. Mr Gunn had also given 


a delicate hint of O’Leary’s antiquarian tendencies to 
the lady herself, and had also insinuated a word, as if 
casually, about Tibbot’s antipathy to “ false teeth and 
wigs.” When the latter gentleman arrived, as re- 
lated, he found Miss Moriarty to be chiefly remarkable 


for a very fine head of hair. Being well pleased with 


the prospect of a match for his relative, Mr O’Connor 
soon found an excuse for leaving the pair together. 
Tibbot was a little confused at this proceeding, and the 
first words which he bolted out were, “‘ P—p—pray, 
ma—ma’am, what is your opi—pi—pinion the 
r—r—round towers? ‘I can hardly say, replied 
Miss Moriarty, with a degree of ease which somewhat 
diminished the confusion of her visiter, ‘that I am 
satisfied with any of the theories which have been 
broached upon that most interesting subject. You 
are aware that mankind have in all ages been remark- 
able for a love of the arduous, and that no pursuits 
have been carried on with greater zeal, expense, and 
perseverance, than those which held least hope of ever 
yielding any profitable result ; and the most impor- 
tant practical discoveries in science have often been 
attained in the pursuit of some visionary and unat- 
tainable end. The search after the philosopher’s stone 
led to the discovery of Glauber’s salts—the study of 
logy produced those elaborate calculations 
in old times which are of such importance to the as- 
tronomer—and the desire to effect a north-west pas- 
sage conducted the voyagers of England to the 
netic pole. Now, my theory is, that some philanthropic 
patron of letters in old time, observing this disposition 
in his species, had those round towers built with no 
other view than that they should exercise the research 
and ingenuity of the learned in succeeding ages, and, 
by furnishing an inscrutible subject of inquiry, per- 
petuate the study of Irish antiquities through all 
succeeding time.’ ‘The astonishment and admiration 
ry had been reaching a climax during the 
delivery of this ingenious speech, at the conclusion of 
which he again sprang from his seat, and seemed about 
to fling himself on his knees in an ecstacy of delight ; 
but recollecting himself in time, he drew back with a 
respectful bow, and remained in his chair.” 
ch an original theory on round towers was not 
to be resisted, and so, some time after thé visit, 
“*Tom,’ said Mr 0” , ‘you must not put oats 
or potatoes into that r any more. ‘ Why s0, 
masther? what hurt is it doin’ there? ‘No matter. 
She mightn’t like it.” ‘ Is it ould Nelly, sir?” ‘No; 
your mistress.’ ‘ My missis !’ exclai Nash, drop- 
ping the bag of oats. ‘ Yes—didn’t I tell you I am 
ing to be married?’ For nearly a quarter of an 
ur the master and man remained gazing on each 
other’s countenances without uttering a syllable. At 
length the latter found words to say, in a tone of the 
profoundest sympathy, ‘The Lord preserve us, mas- 
ther!’ ‘Amen, Tom!’ sighed Mr O’Leary ; and not 
another sentence was exchanged between them upon 
the subject, until Mrs O’ , formerly Miss Mori- 
arty, was introduced amid rejoicings that resounded 
far and near, to the venerable mansion which, it was 
the owner’s will and pleasure, should call 
her mistress, 

For a considerable time after his marriage, Nash 
observed nothing in the demeanour or conversation of 
his master which could lead him to s that he 
regretted the step which he had taken. Mrs O'Leary 
was all that could be wished in every respect, either 
by master or servant, and indeed it surprised Nash a 
great deal more than he cared to let Mr O’Le 
understand, how she came to be so easily satisfied. 
Matters continued in this even course, until they 
received a second visit from Mr Geoffry Gunn, now 
‘Counsellor’ Gunn, who, on hearing the humorous 
antiquary repeat his 4 pe for the hundredth 
time, exclaimed, ‘I can tell you, then, that if ladies 
are curious, they sometimes know how to keep a 
secret. Did you hear about Captain —— and his 
wife’ ‘No—what of them?! ‘A most extraordinary 
story they tell, indeed. ‘They had been living together 
in: perfect harmony, it seems, for more than twenty 
years, when she died, and it was for the first time dis- 
covered that she had two faces, one behind and one 
before.’ ‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed Mr O'Leary. ‘It 
may be so,’ replied his friend ; ‘1 do not answer for 
the reality of the story, 

* If it be true, said Tibbot, ‘ I think the worst part 

was the keeping it concealed from her 
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husband.’ As he said this, he could not help observ- 
ing that his wife looked and confused, and a 
strange doubt rushed into his mind, which reawakened 
his original foible in more than all its former force. 
The conversation ended ; but for a long time after, 
Tibbot did not retain the untroubled peace of mind 
which had till now accompanied his steps. ‘The ex- 
treme amiability of his helpmate had won all his con- 
fidence, but it made him uneasy to perceive that Mrs 
O'Leary did not behave towards him with an equal 
absence of reserve. There was evidently something 
preying on her mind ; and the more pains he took to 
remove every thing that could in the least degree 
interfere with her peace and comfort, the more she 
seemed to feel it.” 

At last Tibbot got a little calmed, and, after years 
of tolerable happiness, Mrs O’Leary died. Her death- 
scene was signalised by a strange and solemn request 
made by her to her husband. ‘This was, that he would 
never “uncover her head nor touch her head-dress 
after her decease ;” and she solemnly warned him that 
he himself would be the sufferer if he neglected the 
admonition. The first hours of sorrow over, Tibbot 
O’Leary felt his old curiosity increase tenfold, in spite 
of all his real respect for the memory of his wife. 
* By continually recurring, and meeting at each fresh 
assault a fainter resistance, it obtained at length a 
complete mastery over his mind. It was in vain he 
thought of Blue Beard, and a thousand other awful 
warnings of the kind. In the throes of his curiosity, 
desiring rather to gain an accomplice than a coun- 
sellor, he confided his agonies to Nash, and desired his 
opinion. Tom at once recommended a peep, though 
never so slight. ‘ But then her last words, ‘l!'om—her 
dying wishes.’ ‘ Ay, sure she never’ll know it.’ 

° Well, said Mr O’ Leary, much shocked, ‘ I am sure 
you do not consider the meaning of what you say. I 
wish, indeed, she had never given such an injunction, 
for it is probable I never should have thought for a 
moment about her head-dress. Could I trust you, 
Tom, with what I suspect to be the true cause of her 
‘Could you thrust me, masther! ‘I 
believe I can. Well, then, Tom, I think the true 
reason is-—— he looked around, and then whispered 
in horrified accents in his ear, ‘that my wife two 

Tom Nash’s curiosity now grew so overpowering 
that he ee | surmounted his master’s lingering re- 
luctance, and, with horror-marked countenances, the 
pair crept into the room of Mrs O’Leary, when lo !—— 

The reader may be wre, if he A pn but 
truth bids us say, that all that ‘Tibbot O’Leary dis- 
covered on his wife’s head, was—a wig. 


JOTTINGS ON ORNAMENTAL GROUNDS. 


Sir Tuomas Dick Lavuper’s edition of “ Price on the 
Picturesque,” * notwithstanding its bringing the half- 
obsolete association theory of beauty into an unfortu- 
nate prominence, is an acceptable present to the world 
of taste. It is elegantly got up, yet in an economical 
style, and may be considered as calculated for a more 
extensive circulation than the original work has ever 
enjoyed. Sir Uvedale Price was a country gentleman 
of the best species of the old school—a man naturally 
of sharp wit and good judgment, whose mind had been 
improved by travel and scholarly reading. He lived 
(fifty years ago) just about the time when the system 
of Kent and Brown, by which so many fine old places 
had been outraged and ruined, was beginning to be 
of not being quite the thing, and there can 

be little doubt that his work has contributed greatly 
to the introduction of better views. ‘he two men 
alluded to were rather remarkable persons. Kent 
had been a coach-painter, and Brown a gardener ; by 
native qualities, they rose to be regarded as authorities 
with regard to the disposal of ornamental grounds, in 
which capacity they were allowed to demolish the old 
and to dictate the new without the least control, for a 
long course of years. They also gave rise to what 
might be called a school, the pupils of which carried 
out their views, wherever they went, with the greatest 
perseverance. Many droll anecdotes are told with 
regard to the second of the two men, whose constant 
phrase on seeing a place, that it had capabilities, occa- 
sioned his well-known nickname of Capability Brown. 
The perfection of self-complacency was certainly ex- 
pressed in his exclamation on beholding one of his 
artificial rivers—* Thames! Thames! thou wilt never 
forgive me!” These were the rivers which Sir Uve- 
dale Price says might be exactly represented in linen 
upon a bleaching-green. His actual merits were con- 
fined to his being a good gardener. Some of his re- 
forms in that department are entitled to all praise. 
It was only when he endeavoured to improve grounds 
that he erred. There he had but. two or three ideas 
to act upon, and he acted upon them in all circum- 
stances unrelenti One was to dispose trees in 
clumps and belts, the clumps generally balancing each 
7 the belts pursuing a meagre line of miles 

in length ; another was to make up similative rivers, 
by damming up little rills and giving them smooth 
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sloping turf banks. While waging war against the 
grand avenues, terraces, square-walked ns, and 
other fine old artificialities connected with rural man- 
sions, he unfortunately had no inclination or power to 
put the genuine forms of nature in their place. He 
disrespected nature, or only thought that she was 
clever sometimes. 1f possessed of the means, he would 
maqnecsenclin if we may judge from the traits of 
enthusiasm that occasionally burst from him, have 
had the whole surface of the earth made like one of 
his dressed places. He was vapouring one day about 
the extent to which his plans had already been carried, 
and his hope of seeing them farther extended before 
he died, when a wit said gravely, “ Mr Brown, I very 
earnestly wish that I may die before you.” “Why 
so?” said Brown, with great surprise. “ Because, 
said he, “ I should like to see heaven before you had 
"be Haney on the Pictaresg b 

e on the Pict ue occupies but a part 
of the and perhaps the part. 
For of what practical importance is it to settle the 
exact nature of the picturesque, as distinguished from 
the beautiful—its partaking of irregularity and variet. 
of outline, its standing half-way between the beauti- 
ful and sublime, and so forth. One joke of an emi- 
nent clerical wag settles the whole matter—* The 
rector’s horse is usually the more beautiful—the curate’s 
the more picturesque.” [Why has not Sir Thomas, 
at least, put this amongst the additional illustrations /] 
Under the same boards we have Sir Uvedale’s Essays 
on Artificial Water, on Decorations, and on Archi- 
tecture and Buildings, all of them admirable exposi- 
tions of sound principles upon these subjects. It may 
be remarked that the essayist was unacquainted wit 
theories of beauty, but contrives, notwithstanding, to 
write with an amazingly convincing effect on most of 
the points which he tekes up. 

The custom of the seventeenth and earlier centuries 
was to have a house immediately surrounded by 
various subordinate buildings, and also by gardens, 
terraces, flights of steps, and other architectural ob- 
jects. The Kent and Brown tastes swept these things 
away, and made the lawn come up to the bottom of 
the walls. Now, it is, we think rightly, contended 
that a house being necessarily an artificial object, 
there is no impropriety, but the reverse, in having it 
immediately surrounded by objects more or less arti- 
ficial. The balustraded terrace for a walk is a fine 
object from a distance, and as well entitled to be there 
as the house itself. The true plan seems to be, to have 
such objects immediately near the house, and to allow 
the environs to melt gradually into the ordinary 
country. “ My rule,” says Sir T. D. Lauder, “ would 
be, that the house and its subsidiary buildings should 
be directly associated with designs of a character 
which may have much of architectural regularity, as 
well as actual architectural feature about them. By 
this means the house itself not only becomes a more 
pleasing object to look at from points, but the 
different views enjoyed from it become much more 
interesting, from the enrichment of the fo: und by 
minor architectural objects. Straight-lined terraces, 
bowling greens, balustrades, vases, sun-dials, architec- 
tural seats, fountains, and statues, mingled with a 
profusion of shrubs, plants, and creepers, are all vee. 
priate and useful decorations in such a place. The 
more formal trees, such as cypresses, Lombardy pop- 
lars, Irish yews, &c., come well into harmony with the 
architectural design, and, in some instances, box- 
hedges may be desirable, especially where they are 
contrasted with shrubs of a freer growth—the general 
design being to produce that intricacy and richness 
which beget interest, and to furnish an assemblage of 
objects to throw back the distances. Happy is the 
man who has had the luck to have a travelled ancestor, 
who may have imported the taste of such a garden 
from Italy, and who may have had the energy to con- 
struct one around the family dwelling, provided the 
more immediate predecessors of the living owner have 
had the good sense to leave it entire. Such a legac 
is a perfect treasure to an old place, filled as it is vith 
its many associations—with those groups of gentle 
knights and ladies fair, who, in different » have 
lounged upon its seats, listening to the soothing mur- 
mur of its fountains, or talked of love, or other impor- 
tant trifles, as they moved along its terraces in all the 
glory of their gay attire, rivalling the very butterflies 
that participated with them in the sweets of that 
Flora which perfumed the air around them. A newly 
constructed garden of this description can have no 
such direct associations. But still it must possess a 
sort of reflective association of this description, from 
recalling the recollection of those which existed in the 
olden time, together with all the ideas connected with 
them. And its effect, in relation to the more distant 
landscape and grounds, must be the same, the moment 

And further—* | know of one ancient garden 


its 
of this description, that belonging to the old house of 


Barncleuch, near Hamilton, the property of Lady 
Ruthven, which I visited with extreme satisfaction 
and delight. The house stands on the brink of a 
steep and lofty bank, hanging over the river Avon, at 
a point a little way above its confluence with the 
Clyde. The bank is cut out and built up into ter- 


races of different degrees of level, which are connected 
by flights of steps, and decorated by fountains, arched 
recesses, stone seats, and all these adjuncts usually 
found in such old domestic gardens ; and the whole is 
thus softencd into the happiest gradual combination 


with the wildness of the neighbouring scenery. The 
history of the original formation of this garden is very 
curious. It was constructed by that Lord Belhaven 
who lived about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
of whom Nicol, in his Diary, gives us the following 
very strange history :— 

“It is formerlie abacegli that the Inglisches haiffing 
routtit this natioun at the fight at Dunbar, upone the 
3d September 1650, the possest this kingdome, and 
did foirfalt the maist pairt of these that wer in 
in that unlauchful ingadgement in the Scottis ingoing 
to England ; among — the Dukes of Hamiltoun, 
and all that formerlie were forfalt, the creditouris 
persewit the cautioneris for the duke’s dett and could 

t no relieffe. Among these cautioneris the Lord 

Ihevin being one, an ee for that hous in 
greater sumes of money than he was able to pay, he 
resolves to leave this natioun, that he mycht eschew 
comprysinges of his landis and imprissonement of his 

rsone. ‘This resolutioun he followes in this manner. 

e takis his jurney to England, and quhen he past 
by Silloway peas! Sandis, he causit his servand 
cum bak to his wyff with his cloak and hatt, and 
causit it to be vented that in ryding by these sandis, 
both he and his horse quhuairon he raid wer sunkin in 
these quick sandis and drowned, nane tgs to 
this bot his lady and his man servand. This report 
passed in all pairtes as guid cunzie, that he was deid 
and perisched, for the space of six yearis and moir; 
and to mak this the moir probable and lykelie, his 
lady and chyldrene wert in dule and murning the 
first two yeiris of his absens, so that during these six 
yeiris it was certifyed to the haill cuntrey that he was 
deid and perisched ; all this wes done of set gg 5 to 
eschew the danger of the caution hairin he lay 
for that hous of Hamiltoun. Eftir hi ingoing 
England, he strypit himselff of his apperell, clo 
himselff in ane base servill sute, denyit his name, and 
became servand to ane gairdner, and laborit in gar- 
denes and yairdis during the haill space of his absence ; 
na person being privy to this cours bot his lady (as 
for his servand he went to other service, not knowing 
that his old lord haid becum a gairdner) till efter six 
yeiris absens ; efter quhilk tyme and space the Dutches 
of Hamiltoun haiffing takin ordour with the dettis, 
and compereit and aggreyit with the creditouris, than 
he returned to Scotland in Januar last 1659, efter sex 
yeiris service in England with a gairdner, to the 
admiratioun of many, for during thai haill space it 
was evir thocht he wes deid, no persone being acces- 
sorie to his secrecy bot his awin lady to hir great 
commendatioune. By this meanis his landis and estait 
wer saiff, and his cautionarie for the hous of Hamil- 
toun wes transactit for, as is afoirsaid, and his estait, 
both personall and reall fred and neg 

I believe that it was owing to my friend Mr Kirk- 

trick Sharp having on one occasion directed Sir 

alter Scott’s attention to this most singular A 
that the first idea occurred to the great author of the 
‘Bride of Lammermoor, that he should terminate 
the existence of the Master of Ravenswood by a death 
similar to that which was thus feigned by Lord Bel- 
haven, end which Sir Walter has made so subli 
affecting as the final fate of his hero. But the object 
which I have most particularly in view, in my present 
introduction of this piece of history, is that | may be 
enabled to mention, that it was the knowledge w 
Lord Belhaven thus acquired, during his six years’ 
hard horticultural labour in England, that enabled 
him to lay out and construct this beautiful old ter- 
race-garden of Barncleuch.” 

With regard to the decoration of 
mote from the house, it is impossible for us in this 
place to follow criticaily the i of Price ; but we 
shall extract one of the editor’s additions :—* Before 
proceeding to plant the grounds of a place ornamen« 

tally, it is carefully to study its charaeter— 
} to become thoroughly acquainted wi various ine- 
qualities of its surface—to consider, also, the different 
soils which present themselves ; and after well digesting 
all these particulars, let the improver then bestow some 
thought upon the question, how nature would have 
done the work, had she been pleased to have executed 
it. Here I am presupposing the existence of two 
things : first, that the place has some variety of sur- 
face ; and secondly, that the be pee has studied the 
wooding of nature, which is still abundantly to be met 
with in all the wilder 


junds more re- 


proprietor to fix his residence elsewhere. But if 
18 


be able to do ne- 
beauty, 


| 
3 
| 
| 
; cially in Wales, or in the Highlands of Scotland—as, 
for example, in the valleys running down in all direc- 
tions from the Grampians, where the beauty of the 
natural woods is so very remarkable. If the place is ; 
so utterly devoid of byes Ae surface as to be abso- : 
lutely a dead flat, and if it has no timber on it already, - 
the existing arrangement of which might suggest to ; 
the improver some design for ultimately prodacing 
intricacy and interest, 1 should be disposed to advise : 
the 
having no other choice, I should say that the best 
advice that can well be given him, is to plant and g 
: 8 not ; so that, although he 
thing very effectual in produei 
least have the gratification of 
: with the hope of leaving behind him something which 
his son or his grandson may work into a place. He 
should always bear in mind that trees are more easily 
removed than reared, and that there is more hope of 
| a place where the house stands in the middle of a 
4 forest, than there can be where it appears staring in 


| 
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plain, without a single tree within 
planting— whether in the smaller 
woods—the different kinds of timber 
not be mixed, so as to produce one gene- 
mity of variety, if 1 may so express myself ; 
he most part, though perhaps not always, 
individuals of each kind should be grouped to- 
in considerable masses, irregular both in form 
And as I should rather prefer an over- 


iii 


to be made.” 

Here our limited compels us to stop, and we 
ean only recommend the volume to the careful perusal 
of gentlemen interested in laying out 
on principles of taste : its great elegance es it a 
fit companion for the drawing-room or parlour. 


tuates some of the nobles of our land, who, doffing the 
pseudo dignity of the senator, and donning the generous 
nature of the man, are frequently found taking the hand 
of the prize-fighter as a brother, and sharing in the festi- 
vities of the cabman as a friend--amply repaid for their 
condescension by the eulogiums of their companions, and 
their acknowledged superiority as—* regular bricks.” 

There is always danger of annoyance in presuming to 
seek the society of your superiors ; for though you natu- 
rally entertain a very excellent opinion of yourself, it is 
ever distressing to find others that are not of the same 
way of thinking. As every thing is great or little by 
comparison, you may become a Colossus among coal- 
heavers, although you would be a pigmy among philoso- 
phers—even as the noble may be considered a genius 
in St Giles, who appears very much like an imbecile in 
St Stephens. 

HABIT. 

Habit being universally acknowledged to be second 
nature, he who wishes you to forego the indulgence of 
any of your established customs, can be looked upon only 
as one of those individuals who are irrational enough to 
desire that which is unnatural. If, therefore, you are in 
the habit of smoking, and occupy apartments in a house 
wherein there is an elderly lady with an asthma, and she 
is so unreasonable as to expect you to deprive yourself of 


“A SHILLING’S WORTH OF NONSENSE.” 


In an exceedingly droll little production, appropriately 
enough entitled as above, which has just made its appear- 
anee, and, as it 7! be supposed, with the laudable view 
of making people laugh in these “dull times,” we find 
the following quizzical observations and advices, which a 
cautious critic would say “ were not bad.” 


LAWYERS, 

A lawyer is a “ much-abused gentleman, one,” &c. He 
is generally described as a cormorant after clients, exor- 
bitant in his bills of costs, and a zealous promoter of 
litigation ; but this portrait of him has been drawn with 
8 too caustic pencil, for there is a high moral purpose in 
his conduct. 

He desires clients only with the noble motive of ruining 
them, and holdinz them up as examples of the miserable 
state to be anticipated by those who show a vexatious 

it towards their fellow-men. He makes law expen- 

+ not from a paltry desire to enrich his own coffers, 
bat from a magnanimous and patriotic wish to prevent 
the poor man from indulging in hatred and uncharitable- 
Mess, and to deter the rich, by a forcible appeal to their 
pockets, from a habit of oppression towards their infe- 
iors, and of opposition towards their equals; therefore, 
Tet the costs of your legal adviser be ever so exorbitant, 
@ischarge his claim at onee, and consider that you have 
only taken an expensive lesson in morality. 

If the lawyer does promote litigation, it is from the 
consideration that a country without a chancellor would 
be little better than a ship without a helm ; and living 
in a country with a chancellor, he looks upon it as the 
bounden duty of every one to prevent so honourable a 

i receiving his money for doing nothing. 

PICTURES. 

* Know thyself.” is an excellent axiom and round-hand 
. We would therefore recommend the heads of 
jes to have themselves transferred to canvass, and 
in their apartments for continual self-exami- 
There are also other advantages attendant upon 
this practice. As it would be too expensive to appear 
day in your best clothes, the  oewy of yourself, 
in blue coat and buff waistcoat, will afford those friends 
who have an opportunity of seving you only in the week 
in your working dress, of observing how very gentecl you 
appear when decorated in your Sunday apparel. Should 
you be blessed with two grown-up, unmarriageable daugh- 


itatingly select that of the gen- 
tleman in Regent Circus, who, in a spirit of laudable 
ambition, has set up bis own likeness in rivalry to that of 
his neighbour, the “ Bull and Mouth.” There is a land- 
scape of a child in the same gallery which offers a fine 
model for the female portion of your family, always taking 
care to place in the hand of the fair sitter a rose, or, in 
the absence of the floral queen, a kidney on a skewer, 
to fo the lay-recs of this 
painters. 

Persons of considerable wealth but of insignificant 
who, in the poetic ardour of their youth, have 
dent enough to allow the “home of their 
” to be committed to canvass, will do well, 
the acquisition of their first thousand pounds, to 
the humble cottage in which they were born in- 
converted into a villa , and with every new invest- 
the funds, they should employ some architectural 
that it may ultimately be converted into 

iring from business, a pound or two 
mer be advantageously laid out in adding “ an extensive 
thickly-wooded park, well stocked with deer,” to the 


ever bumble, you can, 
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this i enjoyment, do not hesitate to treat her as 
a maniac, who would require you to exist without the 
very air you breathe. Should you have always accus- 
tomed yourself to plenty of air, and chance to occupy 
the inside of a stage-coach with a gentleman subject to 
rheumatism in the head, and a lady afflicted with the 
toothache, stand upon no ceremony, but proceed to esta- 
blish a thorough draft by letting down both the windows; 
for recollect that none but barbarians would seek to con- 
trol the dictates of nature—even though it be a second 
one. If you be one of twenty in a public room on a frosty 
morning, and have contracted a habit of warming the 
dorsal part of your body, do not hesitate to place yourself 
immediately before the fire, for there can be no necessity 
for you to inconvenience yourself for those to whom you 
are a perfect stranger ; or should there be any friends of 
yours among the company, it would evince great selfish- 
ness upon their parts did they display any wish to control 
your enjoyment. 


SOCIETY IN A WEALTHY MERCANTILE ENGLISH TOWN. 


To say that in a place singularly destitute of nobility 
its inhabitants have themselves substituted an aristo- 
eracy of wealth in place of one of family, is perhaps a 
little beyond the precise truth ; and yet it comes nearer 
to the truth than any other form of words which could 
be used. There is as much subdivision into sets and 
sects, as much exclusiveness, with all its train of bad 
consequences, as in the wider and nobler circles of the 
metropolis—and over all, and through all, a mercantile 
y mee at work, which is singularly unfavourable to the 

evelopment of mind. There is, indeed, scarcely any 
inducement for a man to exert and improve the powers 
with which he has been gifted, if, valuing every thing by 
the standard of pounds, shillings, and pence, he feels that 
his standing is secure, that he may talk wisdom or folly 
as he will, and still be looked up to in society as a per- 
son of consequence and authority ; nay, that he is in 
most circles more popular as he is than he would be 
were he to bear the character of a hard reader or a deep 
thinker. The withering infi of fashion has also its 
share in depreciating the standard of intelligence. Our 
circles are not wide enough to allow of individuals set- 
ting up as charaeters---in which case alone does she 
tolerate any originality of thought, word, or deed; she 
therefore imposes upon her subjects a uniformity of 
conduct and manner, trammelling them as effectually 
within her artificial ordinances as the conjuror when he 
fi the chicken within his magic circle of chalk. 
But it seems to me that we are fallen on particu 
cheerless times as respects ease or enjoyment in general 
society. As far as concerns the men, the age of dandyism 
has, thank Heaven, passed over. But though the present 
race of men may be less finical than the last, poor society 
is no gainer by their increase of manliness. If they are 
less sedulous attenders of balls than their predecessors, 
they are more constant at dinner ies ; and at these 
they love to herd together, to t the strong talk of 
emptiness—of their dogs, and horses, and amours---and 
to settle the great questions of the day-—over which 
statesmen are racking their brains, and for the right un- 
derstanding whereof philosophers are patiently drawing 
their conelusions from the experience of the past---in a 
few stout words, against which there is to be no appeal. 
As to pursuit of any kind beyond the above-mentioned 
amusements, it is almost utterly unknown among them , 
and even should any one be followed in secret, it is not to 
be alluded to in conversation, if its follower would keep 
clear of the artillery of idle tongues ever ready to satirise 
what their owners do not comprehend. On the other 
hand, the present system of female training has its share 
in making society a burden instead of an excitement and 
an exercise to those who understand something better 
than vapid talk about the nothings of the day, or the 
more racy amusement of quizzing your vis-d-vis in a 
quadrille. While fashion attacks any tendency to bluism 
with her most blighting ridicule, and ineulcates a cold 
posé demeanour, under which every natural impulse and 
feeling is to be impenetrably concealed, education has 
out the time of her victim, and carried her at 
set hours from French to history, from history to music, 
from music to metaphysics, and so on, without ever 
stopping to study the natural biases and talents born 
with her. Between the two, the natural buoyancy of 
girlhood—which never stayed to consider whether the 
laugh was a tone too loud, or the step a thought too 
quick, or the talk a shade too confidential—is as com- 
pletely crushed as if it had never existed; and there 
seems now no longer any step between the 


ehild on her way to school, and the well-tutored, well- 
dressed woman, armed at all points for society, and 


uall f against enjoyments and annoyances. It 
false to say that we have not 
many who stand out in bright relief from amidst this 
general barrenness. But sectarian differences of religion 
and politics keep these much asunder ; and the powers 
which they might individually employ for the edification 
of general society, are sadly cramped by the suspicious 
dislike wherewith the world of commonplace people 
regard them: a world unjust as it is vain, and at any 
time more ready to overlook moral defect than to forgive © 
mental superiority.-Chorley's Sketches of a Sea-port 
Town, 

THE COCA OF BOLIVIA. 

The coca, which is so essential to the Indian's comfort- 
able existence, is a staple of this climate. This plant, at 
the time of the conquest, was only used by the Incas and 
those of the royal or rather solar blood. The plant was 
looked upon as an image of divinity, and no one entered 
the enclosures where it was cultivated without bending 
the knee in adoration. The divine sacrifices made at that 
period were thought not to be acceptable to heaven, un- 
less the victims were crowned with branches of this tree. 
The oracles made no reply, and auguries were terrible, if 
the priest did not chew coca at the time of consulting 
them. It was an unheard-of sacrilege to invoke the shades 
of the departed great without wearing this plant in token 
of respect ; and the Coyas and Mamas, who were sup- 

to preside over gold and silver, rendered the mines 
impenetrable if the labourers failed to chew the leaves of 
coca while engaged in the toil. To this plant the Indian 
recurred for relief in his greatest distress; no matter 
whether want or disease oppressed him, or whether he 
sought the favours of Fortune or Cupid, he found conso- 
lation in this divfhe plant. In the course of time its use 
extended to the whole Indian population, and its culti- 
vation became an important branch of trade. It produced 
at one period no Jess than 2,641,487 dollars yearly ; and 
we are told that its leaves were once the representative 
of money, and circulated as coin. The virtues of the coca 
are of the most astonishing character. The Indians who 
are addicted to its use are enabled to withstand the toil 
of the mines, amidst noxious metallic exhalations, with- 
out rest, food, or protection from the climate. They run 
hundreds of leagues over deserts, arid plains, and craggy 
mountains, sustained only by the coca and a little parched 
corn: and often, too, acting as mules in bearing loads 
through passes where animals cannot go. Many have 
attributed this frightful frugality and power of endurance 
to the effects of habit, and not to the use of the coca; 
but it must be remembered that the Indian is naturally 
voracious ; and it is known that many Spaniards were 
unable to perform the Herculean tasks of the Peruvians 
until they habitually used the coca. Moreover, the 
Indians without it lose both their vigour and powers of 
endurance. It is stated, that during the siege of La Paz 
in 1781, when the Spaniards were constantly on the 
watch, and destitute of provisions, in the inclemencies of 
winter, they were saved from disease and death by resort- 
ing to this plant. The coca possesses a slightly aromatic 
and agreeable odour, and, when chewed, dispenses a 
grateful fragrance ; its taste is moderately bitter and 
astringent, and it tinges the saliva of a greenish hue. Its 
effects on the system are stomachic and tonic, and bene- 
ficial in preventing intermittents, which have always oa 
vailed in the country. The mode of employing coca is to 
mix with it in the mouth a small quantity of lime pre- 
pared from shells, much after the manner that the betel 
is used in the east. With this, a handful of parched corn, 
and a ball of arrow-root, an Indian will travel on foot a 
hundred leagues, trotting on ahead ofa horse. On the 
frequented roads, | am informed that the Indian guides 
have certain spots where they throw out their quids, 
which have accumulated into little heaps that now serve 
as marks of distance ; so that, instead of saying one place 
is so many leagues from another, it is common to call it 
so many quids !— Three Years in the Pucifie : 1835. 

AN ENGLISH STREET DIALOGUE. 

A, (advancing) How d’ye do, Brooks ? 

B. well ye; how do you do? 

A, Very well, thank ye; is Mrs Brooks well ? 

B. Very well, I'm much obliged t’'ye. Mrs A 
the children are well, I hope ? 

A. Quite well, thank ye. 


A = 

4B. Rather pleasant weather to-day. 

A. Yes, but it was cold in the pry” 

B. Yes, but we must expect that at this time o’ year, 

(A pause—neckcloth twisted, and switch twirled.) 

A. Been Smith lately ? 

B. No; can’t say I have ; but I have seen Thompson. 

A. Indeed! how is he? 

B. Very weil, thank foe 

A. I'm glad of it. Well, good morning. 

B. G morning. 

Here it is always observed that the speakers, ha 
taken leave, walk faster than usual for some hun 
yards,— Scrap-book. 


We are continually receiving letters from persons in country 
towns, particularly in England, complaining that they cannot, 
by any possibility, get certain back numbers of our Journal ; the 
answer given by the booksellers being, that the numbers are out 
of print. We can only re-assert, that there are, at all times, from 
500 to 1000 copies of each number from the commencement in our 
own warehouse at Edinburgh, and also in the warehouse of Mr 
W. 8. Orr, Amen Corner, London; and that, if country book- 
sellers would give themselves the trouble of sending to either of 
these head depOts, they would invariably get what they require. 
The error, perhaps, lies in the booksellers trusting to other par- 
ties to remit what they want. We have frequently similar com- 
plaints as to the impossibility of getting works in our Educational 
Course, School-Room Maps, &c., and the same thing may be 
said respecting them—there is always a large supply of every 
one of these works in the hands of Mr Orr, and also with our- 
selves. ’ 
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3 doing than an under-doing of wood at first, so 
i should wish the proprietor to be early alive to the | 
necessity of making frequent inroads ae the outline 
i of his groves and woods, by carrying glades into them 
i} in certain places, and loosening their edges in others, 
| so as by degrees to give air, that is, relative distance, 
} as well as nature, to the whole scene. But the attempt 
a to convert so utterly fiat and unfavourable a subject 
"J as that which we have now supposed to exist, is rarely | 
| 
if 
| 
ters, you cannot do better than have their portraits | 
' “done,” for the artist can introduce a stock of jewellery | 
7 and beauty not exactly the property of the young ladies ; | 
i" and as first impressions are everything, some guileless 
i swain may be struck with the charms of the portrait, | 
iq : and blinded to the blemishes of the original. 
| 
a eo: so that, although your youthful fare may have 
{ broad-beans and bacon, your new acquaintance may 
give you credit for having been reared on venison and 
j 
j Ia selecting your companions, be careful to choose 
i. these who are your inferiors either in mind or position. | : 
j Ambition is a noble principle ; and be your talents how- | 
iJ os man. this opinion, we need only | 
to that opt of amity which now | 
1 


